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; | England. 2. The success of *eoéducation of Hans der Bauer, loving wine, Travel on foot, or by cars and coach do the|thy powders to the winds, consign thy plasters | elsewhere if I choose; or stay at home and/|has been brough: to th i -| 
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Serre idl The daily press has informed all readers that | thirty-one women students, both sexes being Come, I fear nor ghost or devil ; to our feet; an impromptu companion unbars ‘ae purposes” —_ illy for you! wealth or culture to follow my example, nor do government has secured the services of a man aia poset xe = casa so 
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NY, sity School of Medicine (Homeopathic) was Ere the minster clock strike one. peat many a scene in the several acts of OUT) than thirty aoe ur Vakesedie paaaiar aces Gon ‘all ek ie psy So | wih rise apr Bare ce coe 
celebrated at their Sue balla ng on East cea Joseph John and his Pictorial Art. Tell me, what is there to shun? drama. How delicately we are attuned and how | for wouldn't a man be an idiot to send for the | worked sled ¥ inact apes iu | Senator Conkling compressed much in a Kee — cee Gacecoe pren: 
Machines. street, on Wednesday evening, 4th inst. The aks censiasiadieiliin Nay, come on and see the fun!” easily we are disturbed! One harmonizes us and = . _— t wa him “for ane pur-| I will not quote the sentence giving his view: small space when he spoke thus in the Senate on : 
remarks of bisasiinieas: maa anhee. Waa : And, as up the hill he staggered, another puts only wrangle inthe tones. This yee h (Alas! in the category of the genus | of the difference between the savage and civil-| inflation of the currency: ‘Reason and expe- | Phe Repository, for March, has appeared. 
: cy ly Das Be ta ei Hi RES RE id: k Sue ink il ‘es omo there may be found many ‘‘idiots,” the | ized man. It is to the effect that in one the! rience convince me that we sl ‘ _ | The opening pages, concerning ‘‘English Poets,” 
suirements and those of Vice President Henry Wilson, were n the temple of thought a peste is companions laughing said : person evokes our best, that plunges to the core | victims of hallucination in this respect.) pesoel of inhecenving mechinacy suanes Gasis ince me that we shall launch gov baa : 
5 and in the structure of the human mind it is ‘* Hans der Bauer has lost his head.” and stirs only ire; a third encourages us and| I bethink me of the “‘furnaces to be shaken | of time in procuring the bare necessities of Peinenasaant on Lay aaa ee ee oe nee ie piper — 
gisiate ae e . 


0 nation out upon | not seem to end as well as it begins. 
: to beautify , a sea of unlimited irredeemable paper money. : 
and also to assist others. There! 4 note not to be 3 


ul Districts. given in full also. Yet, as an-eye and Gar wit- 


down, the coal si he ife ; j > > tom. ehics 
meatal tne otiehshdi. ahaa as sau to Gamal ’ to be sifted, the ashes to be | life; while the other has been able 


one of the necessary elements of harmony. Like a portrait in its frame makes possibility probable; we arise, shoulder ‘ifted 
spread on the sidewalks in slippery times ;” and life by culture, Letters” is a model in simplicity, beauty and 





ston. i 2 good, in and of them- Was the full in her halo; burd d h forward determined ; 
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. . . *) ‘6 re a 2 eli . “ema oa ~ ¢ a _” . p . 
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And with antique speech did greet him: 
** Ah, thou comest for a taste 

Of the rich old Auerbach wines? 

I am waiting. Come, make haste! 
Follow me. The night declines.” 


| highest spiritual emotions. 

In visiting our art-galleries one is surprised 
to see how much labor is bestowed upon an in- 
different subject; how talent is wasted and 
weakened by excessively close manipulation 


of appreciation of the occasion and genuine en- 
thusiasm; and we believe the hour was of such 
significance in two respects, hereafter to be 
mentioned, as to warrant the chronic applause 
which characterized the audience. The exer- : ee rigs 
cises were held in the new amphitheater, which | and photographic accuracy of Getit in trivial 
seats about three hundred and fifty, and by SUbJects. To outdo the legitimate work-of 8 
memory of aching muscles we are constrained | @™¢Fa is the effort of many of our omega 
to say seats them about as uncomfortably as | school of artists; then from sant they ayving Ka 
could well ie enetitved anaes eth at | the opposite extreme, lose sight of detail and the 


doubtless be remedied, as the directors of this | technical touch that gives character, and pro-. 
Elevating thought scl- 


institution have been swift to remove all hin-| 4¥ce 4 French daub. : 
drances and discomforts in the way of the stu- | dom finds ee ee ee The 
dents so far as lay in their power. ‘The arrange- | T°480® 18 obvious; no demand, no appreciation, 
ment of the amphitheater for hearing afd seeing | little PERE) peemon Bee BEER See 
is nearly perfect; every word of even the some- | SUDJects; and -vinptecibontes body, true to human 
what untrained voices of the graduates being | instinct, follow in the wake of patronage. 
distinctly audible on the upper and outermost | But every department of human labor ste 
tiers of seats. | effort is being revolutionized ; nobler thoughts 
The theses of the graduates were probably | 27¢ stirring the.minds of the masses than ever 
not greatly unlike the ordinary, or rather ex-| stirred them before. Higher grades of thought 
traordinary, efforts of the kindelsewhere. The | demand higher forms of cupression. It fi Te- 
announcement that the essay on eclampsia, by | freshing occasionally v3 find a mind whose nat: - 
the lady graduate, Mrs. Sophronia Nichols, had | ral bent, combined with a degree of manly in- 
won the prize offered by Dr. Cushing of Lynn, | ‘¢8™4Y (which makes it indifferent to the pery 
elicited much applause. » The valedictory in be- | criticisms of fashionable art-circles) capacitates 
half of the class was delivered by Thomas 


it to become the natural interpreter of these 

eal i ighe , : sin advance 
Manley Dillingham. Fresh and fervent and full higher grades of thought; to stand far in advance 
of genuine feeling simply expressed, it of course | 





Down a mossy, slippery stair, 
Through a passage dark and gloomy, 
Lighted with the candle flare, 
Through a damp and heavy air, 
Came they to the wine-vaults rocmy. 
Here were tuns of ruby wine, 
Glowing with a radiance ruddy ; 

For the staves long years had mouldered, 
Leaving wine in crusts of wine, 

Like a soul without a body ; 

And a red light seemed to shine 

In the depths, as though there smouldered 
Tender fires of warmth divine. 


t 


‘This my kingdom. I am king. 

These my subjects are before thee; 

They will shed their blood for me, 

Grudging not but willingly. 

Lo! a health to thee I bring: 

Long life to my good friend Hans. 

See me drink. I am no specter. ! 

Take thy fill of this June nectar; 

Let it pour its influence o’er thee ; 

Seize upon thy glorious chance—” 

Said the old man, and he laughed. 

Hans, unfearing, quaffed and quaffed. 

Soon the casks began to dance, 

Reeling round him as if crazy; 

Yet he drained the dripping cup, 

And the old man filled it up; 

But his sight became so hazy, 

And his head so light and dizzy, 

That no longer could he stand, 

And the cup dropped from his hand; 

Then upon the floor he fell, 

Drunk with wine—insensible. 

When he woke the sun was gleaming 

On the ivied battlements 

Of the castle, and he lay 

On the grass beside the fence, 

In the open light of day. 

Hans was sure he'd not been dreaming ; 

Yet he never saw again 

The red wine of Auerbach’s castle— 

Never had a chance to drain 

Nectar from the golden vessel— 

Never saw again the streaming 

Glory of the Auerbach wine-vaults. 
Natuan H. Dove. 


ot the people in spiritual perceptions, and lay 
won everybody's admiration. It was a true ex- | hold, as it were, of the very soul of life and things 
pression, as we well know, of the sentiments of | ‘Visible; and then, carefully, prayerfully and 
» | . ° Teas eke Z 

the students towards tlie members of the faculty. persistently, with entire ee to 939 
It contained, moreover, a graceful confession | Ee the glowing ideal becomes a thing of life 
of “prejudices removed, or, at least, thoroughly | #24 beauty unto men. : ee 
shaken up,” in regard to the coéducation of the | Of this peneneter, is the genius o oseph 
sexes in the medical profession | John of Northboro’, Mass., whose name in 


This matter | é 5 pati 
was also taken up and discussed by the Dean, | Connection sda the popular chromos, Sea 
as before it had been at a meeting of the Home- | hanged Cross, nee 108 COMESENT PIOCY 1€ 
opathic Medical Society, by Prof. David Thayer. | Faithful Crowned” (from his original paintings), | 
i! | has already become a household word and a/} 

synonyni of elevated, spiritual thought. With 
the characteristic modesty of real worth he| 
does not claim for himself the highest order of | 
technical art, but conscientiously labors in se- | 
clusion that he may “‘give good gifts unto men” 





On both occasions great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the result of the coéducation experi- 
ment. Both gentlemen testified to an unusual 
exhibition of decorum in both lecture and dis- 
secting room, directly attributable, as they be- 


lieved, to the presence of ladies; and in this : : . : 3 

connection we may say that in the beginning through his beautiful delineations of the ideal 
sundry grumblings and growlings that has become to him, from his advanced out- 
malt pe aialieal the presence | look, the reality, of which the production upon 
of women, especially in the professor's chair. the canvas is but the shadow, sh a 2 
When the day arrived for Dr. Mary Safford | Part, the cause of its existence. He insists 
Blake to open her course on ‘Diseases of | UPO" an intellectual and spiritual interpreta- 
Women,” some of the young gentlemen “didn’t | tion of all nature and of all cede and ~_ e 
think much of being lectured to by a woman} art which suggests the least is the least worthy 
on such subjects.” Doubtless it was natural | of existence; he claims that art should be ad- 
. . j > “4 > 2 g 9 a & z > nD 

enough under the circumstances; and with the judged by the same standard yas poet? . ies 
i » i P sleve g 
echo of these mutterings in our ear we remem-, '® worthless without oy elevating o—* se 
ber with what anxiety we looked toward the ' through it, ee if - has giclee 3% 3% = 
platform the day we first heard Dr. Blake ad- | °" the contrary, tapas gy Sata BE , 
| ; 5 c VG Ee pot SAB 5 ; ‘ 
dress them. Whacwe saw was a slight, deli- | thought, although it may lac the external pol- | are wiped out, as it were, and no trace remains. 
| ish, will prove its merit by its appreciation. | Suddenly, as by the report of a cannon, they 


cate woman, with a face brimful of kindliness, | aE ; ble at f di 
; : ap is i > 7 e of | ‘ i y - 
that beamed from her eyes as frankly as it flowed | That this is no baseless theory incapa | bound back to us ia season to save us from di 


there were 


among the 





Hidden Memories. 
Temporarily we forget many things, and 
| those, too, we most desire to remember; they 





from her lips in the introductory words with | practical demonstration is proved by the large lemmas, or too late to prevent confusion, dis- 
' number of publications from his paintings and 
| their extensive sales. 
‘erally waste their money on indifferent sub- 
jects. Eleven large publications have been 
‘made. Four chromos, including ‘‘The Changed 
Cross,” ‘The Faithful Crowned,” and seven 
| steel-plate engravings, ‘‘The Guardian Angel,” 
'“I Know that my Redeemer Liveth,” ‘Life's 
| Morning and Evening,” and ‘‘Orphans’ Rescue,” 
‘are among the most noticeable. 

In purity of religious sentiment or emotion, 
in precision and delicacy of touch, in harmony 
and beauty of coloring, in the combination of 
' groups, characteristic expression, and concord- 
| ant relation of all parts to make a perfect whole, 

in any one of these it may be claimed for Mr. 
John that he is one of the most successful 
artists in America. 


which she prefaced herlecture. She said it had 
been the dream of her life to hold a position like 
this as teacher of a class of medical students 
composed of both men and women. In her own 
experience in the foreign universities she had 
seen the happiest results from the coéducation 
of the sexes in these studies, and it had been a 
source of deep regret that America should have 
lingered so far behind some of the older nations 
in taking this advanced step in civilization. 


‘Then, in a few direct and cordial words, she ex- | 


pressed her wish to know them all personally ; 
to meet them on the casy terms of the home 
circle, with the amenities of the parlor rather 
than the the lecture-room. ‘As 
she proceeded with her lecture we glanced néw- 
and-then at the students on the opposite side, a 
large proportion of them unformed youths just 
entering on manhood, knowing little as yet of 
the worth and meaning of womanhood. And 
we Knew by their quiet, attentive faces that the 
charm was already at work, and felt assured 
that they would svoner or later come to under- 
stand that it was a beneficent day for them 
which brought them under the influence of that 


formalities of 


wise and winsome litthke woman. ‘ 
Every department of this new school of medi- 
cine seems full of fresh energy and _ vitality. 
Though not ill-supplied with books, apparatus, 
ete., it is supposable that it yet lacks many 
things that older and richer institutions enjoy. 
But, inasmuch as earnestness and enthusiasm 
outweigh furniture, inasmuch as an appreciation 
of the needs of the hour is of more worth than 
ancient prestige, we may safely count on the 
success of an institution that puts itself abreast 
of the times instead of lagging among old for- 
mulas and precedents. Most of the professors 
are comparatively young men, and the oldest of 
them, Prof. Thayer, is one of those whom Mrs. 
Whitney calls ‘*the young old” —as liberal, pro- 
gressive and ardent the youngest among 
to whose unceasing efforts in the past is 


as 
them; 
largely due, probably, the honorable policy to- 
ward women which has been adopted by the trus- 
tees and faculty of this college. As Professor 
of Practice he has been during the past winter one 


Induced by his love of nature he has for the) We promise to pay ata certain time, unwittingly | 


last two years resided in the quiet village of 
Northboro’. Among the retiracy of her beau- 
tiful hills has he pursued the even tenor of his 


way, doing some of the best work ot his life, | 


producing ‘‘The Marys at the Sepulchre,” ‘“*My 
Lambs,” ‘‘How Beautiful upon the Mountains,” 
‘*Life’s Morning and Evening,” and ‘‘Orphans’ 
Rescue.” This tact may well be a pardonable 
cause of pride to the inhabitants of that good 
old town, which for many years has held no 
mean rank as regards literary attainments. 

Mr. John has just completed a very large 
painting, ‘‘The American Farm-Yard.” Her- 
ring’s ‘‘English Farm-Yard” is supposed to be 


the ultimate of artistic capability in that branch come if made up of angular flint instead of 


of art; but for points of interest in a compli- 
cated design, showing the incidents of American 
farm-life and home, this picture is unrivalled. 
Although from its name it might be supposed 
to be a purely sensuous subject, yet treated in 


Publishers do not gen- | 


|may and sincere, lasting regret. A volume 
would not suffice to contain the perplexities 
which have arisen from slips of memory. We 
| study a lesson till it is fairly etched into our 
| mental tablet, and yet at the hour of recitation 


| we omit some phrase or date which loses or 


| diminishes our prize, and is a severe mortifica- | 


| tion and disappointment. We could bear it if 
our fault, but when it is only a treacherous per- 
versity, patience has ahard task. The phenom- 
/enon will not away; it abides through life. 
| What myriad trains have been missed, impor- 
“tant messages and packages delayed, from the 
| tripping of this faculty! What mortal agony 
has been caused by the non-delivery of letters 
| carried for days and weeks in the pocket of a 
| friend; how many never reach their destination, 
| and what tragedies have been the consequence! 


| omit to go or send, and so occasion sadness and 
| censure to those who trusted our honor for their 
| own small debts. 

Carelessness is unpardonable, but the sudden 
quenching of the instrumentality is pitiable. 
| All this has nothing to do with the native basis. 
Active, or otherwise, there must be a photo- 
| graph of every occurrence. In certain acmes 
of disease, as well as in drowning, not a point 
| is withheld, and the panorama moves with light- 
| ning rapidity; nay, does not rotate, it is mir- 
| rowed all at once. Everything is summoned to 
| the surface. What aconglomerate we are help- 
ing to compose! What a tormentor it will be- 


| precious stones; of fraud, wire-pulling, deceit, 
| inconstancy rather than truth, straight-forward- 
iness, fairness and fidelity; how doubly black 


| ° . 
| will crime in its countless forms depict itself; 


| what victims will look us in the eye; helpless 


out the arrows by disinterested weapons; we 
shall sympathise with all and lend our hand to 
upliftthem. Kindred spirits will minister to us, 
and so on through the converging links. In 
order to be at home beyond, better begin below; 
select proper courses and follow wherever judg- 
ment and our inner monitor directs. Then we 
shall bear about with us lilies and roses, wares 
suited to all needs, expanded culture, enliyht- 
ened humanity, and a heart warm for every 
creature... We shall be eager for the dues of 
the least and the greatest, and anxious to se- 
cure the universal liberty and education of the 
united family. At this stage the worlds unite, 
and we are in our element on either side. 





The Poor Lover’s Rose. 


—~e— 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Rose, that bloom’st but in desire, 
Shed thy rosy perfumed fire 

In the innermost recess 

Of my dear one’s mind. 

Fadeless art thou, Fancy’s rose, 
And my loved one only knows 
All the love and tenderness 

That in thee I bind. 


Love, cans’t thou imagined see 
What my heart would send to thee? 
Earth’s perfected loveliness 
In a thought confined. 
Do not frown, dear, that I call 
Roses fairest of earth’s all; 
Flower of all its happiness, 
Thee, in Heaven, I find. 
Katuarine D. May. 








It would seem that in this age of invention | 


_and scientific research one really well-ventilated | We cannot do in the city as we could and would | their share of the sweeping and dusting and 


| building might be devised which should stand as | 
' an example of perfection. Large sums were | 
| spent on the Representatives’ hall of our State | 
| House at its recent renovation and rearrange- | 
ment for this purpose; but the result is gener- | 


; ally deemed a failure; the atinosphere is either | 


| too hot or too cold, and currents of air play the | 


| deuce upon the bald heads of the Solons who 
there gather. The Parker-Memorial hall, in 


in this respect, but it is yet a question whether 
any inconvenience of ventilation there arises 
from faulty flues or the stuffiness of the heavy 
janitor who does not seem to take to opening } 
them with cheerfulness, as he certainly does 
not with alacrity. Resort for air here, there- 
fore, is had to the windows, which he generally | 
gets open far enough to allow a cold current | 
upon the heads and backs of auditors. He is an 
| old sailor, we understand, who long lived in the 
| forecastle, and, having become indurated to im- | 
| pure air, ‘‘don’t see the use of so much fuss’ 
about ventilation. A writer in the Scientific 
| American says that the destroying angel in this 
| case is carbonic acid; it is the principal delete- 
| rious element which contaminates the air we 
breathe, and to which we are most universally 





! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| exposed; it is generated by decomposition, by 
| combustion, and by respiration. At any ordi- 
nary comfortable living temperature the specific 
gravity of this poisonous gas, even when ex- 
haled from the lungs, is greater thah that of the 
surrounding air; therefore it of necessity grav- 
itates to the bottom of a room, instead of rising 
to the ceiling. No matter what may be its 
source, if in excess it is always injurious, often 
fatal. We find, in what is called pure air, about 
4.5 parts of carbonic acid to 10,000 of air. The | 


| 
| 


6 to 15 parts to 10,000, while the confined air of | 
some public halls and school-rooms has been | 
found to contain as many as 75 parts to 10,000, | 


in such cases rendering the air absolutely poi- | keeps 
| mental and secures to the individual and to the 
world yet more of the brightness of God-given 
and heaven-born talent. 

No, my friend, it is mot a myth; it is not an 
‘cundeveloped idea”; it is all I claim for it; it 


sonous. 
If warming were not inseparably connected 
with proper ventilation as it is in our climate, | 


| air above and the introduction of fresh air be- 
low; but one undeviating law of air-cufrents is 
| that they always take the shortest cut, and the 
necessary and inevitable effect of providing an 
opening for inlet below and an opening for out- 
let above would be to ‘‘freeze out” the inmates 
of a room, whether the incoming fresh air is 
}warm or cold. If cold, the incoming fresh air 
| would spread itself out and fill the lower part of 
| the room first; if warm, it would immediately 
| take the shortest cut and escape at the top, with- 
| out materially affecting the temperature or the 
uality of the air throughout the room, except 





| 


The Principles of Ventilation. } 


‘Jane Green” doesn’t doubt the efficacy of 


| 
this city, is probably the best of recent erections | 


jin a degree, it is our possession, and we wou 


open air of cities is often contaminated by from | 


it might do to provide only for the escape of foul | ‘ nea 5. 
| is ‘*commonsensible. 


his peculiar style it forcibly illustrates his as- | ohijdren, blasted women, tottering and ruined | 4% : - 
sertion, viz.: ‘‘that there must be an intellect- men, the slain of all ages and beth sexes! Po- | 12 the direct gigging of the moving current, 
ual and spiritual interpretation of all nature | jitical corruption will part with none of its in- which would be from inlet to outlet. In a warm 
and all art.” During the present year, through | tensity: it may overpower commonsense and climate, or in the summer weather, if the doors 
the work of the engraver, it will be placed in justice, but its record will be an accurate one. | and windows be left apes, the air will freely cir- 
an available form before the public to do its | It not for taxes, many a cow and house will be culate in any natural rerint: The advanced 
work as an educator; helping by its silent min- | wrongfully sold, and the impress will glide into experience aud philosophy of such able special- 
istry to a finer: appreciation of all healthful | the picture. Just now we are weaving personal | 


ists as Box, Reid, Ruttar, Leeds, and others, on | 
ventilation, and modern practice and experi- | 


The women, I have supposed; but now for the 
| men. ! can’t for the life of me imagine them 
doing such things, notwithstanding the decision 
of the Supreme Court.. What shall they do? 
; Saw wood? Oh, yes! They shall make a pro- 
| cession and solicit the privilege of reducing to 
}a given length certain cords of timber. But 

what then? Six months tells the story of the 

| usefulness of the sawhorse. And no slippery 
| sidewalks for three-quarters of the year. Thus 
|the helps that these offer ‘‘just for curative 
| purposes” are among the things that were till 
| the seasons again roll round. 





| I like the idea of the ‘‘industrial department 


| that might be united with the lift.” Anything 
| that is industrial is to be commended. I think 
| if the patients who have to take pills should mix 





quired to crush the drugs, and see what a fine | 
thing they could make of it; if the essence pa- | 
{tients should run their own stills, and the 
‘‘quack” patients generally should do some of | 
the quacking—in other words, if there was an | 
industrial department for each and all of these | 
which are simply for ‘curative purposes,” there | 
is no knowing what our century would have to | 
show in the light of the ages which are to come! | 
The information extended to my friend con- 
cerning the big organ in Music Hall is correct; 
but, alas! seven men get the hundred and fifty | 
dollars. Twice a year seven men divide one | 
hundred and fifty dollars among them. I ama, 
teacher, with Jona fide credentials, adjudged by’! 
the School Committee to be a “laborer worthy | 
of his hire,” but my education in the higher} 
mathematics has been wofully neglected, and I | 
am really unable to carry out this problem and 
tell you accurately just what one man would re- | 
ceive if the organ was kept properly dusted! | 
The beggar who refused to wheel the load | 
back again after he had once borne it did well; | 
but he who refuses to bear a load at all when it | 
is in his power to be free does better! After 
the ludicrous aspect presented there is ample | 
room for serious reflection over this important 
question—nothing less than the improvement 
mentally and physically of the immense bat- 
| talions of our workers. All the suggestions of | 
“Jane Green” are valuable and practical, but, | 
in our immediate instance, hardly practicable. 











out of it, and we still need all the accessories | 
that enlightened science gives us for adding to 
our usefulness. And this dift is at once so 
simple, so ingenious and so reasonable withal, 
that it tells its own story. 


lifting, but it is the waste to which she objects. 
Let me respectfully suggest to her that it is the 
waist, and what immediately concerns it, or is 
neighbor to it, that profits the most largely. 
Nobody can live right that cramps any organ; 
and I know she will excuse the pun and join 
with mein asserting that there is a great retorm 
needed just here. 

Our women need developing physically, and 
both men and women mentally; and if we can’t 
do one thing we can another; if we can’t find 
dusting to do in the house all day we can go 
abroad and remove the dust of ignorance; if we 
can’t shake down furnaces we can keep alive 
the fires of true reform; if we can’t sift coal we 
can sift out from among all that is offered us 
that which is for our best good; if we can’t 
spread ashes on slippery places we can, at least, 
learn to stand with a higher manhood and wo- 
manhood on the ashes of prejudice. 





Diseases such as the ‘‘lift” cures are com-| qo you do this and that? 


mon to all who do, or have, set aside the laws of 


said pills and then make the boxes to take them | the editorial gossip I once read. Said one edi- 
| home in; if the powder patients should be re-/ tor: ‘The sewing-machine does the work of a) 


bank-bills while the government gold was in| ynit of value. 
his pocket. These same Indians are now rob- | man 
bing travellers, murdering frontiersmen, and! jz | 
making war upon the government in which that | 
man holds an—I was about to say honorable—a ! 
conspicuous place. The one is savagery, the 


Why? Because, a necessity of | : ease 3 
its price represents the cost of producing | ™icroscope dealer of scientific merit, sends us 
So of a diamond, a gem, a nugget of gold | The Lens, for December last—a quarterly jour- 
or of silver; so of a coined dollar, less only a nal of microscopy and the allied natural sciences 
small alloy put into it to cover the expenses of ! ublished at Chic: a . : ha 
us pI bay me coinage and to make it harder, that it may bet- | P i nee ae Seeaeo by: the State: Mistoccepical 
other civilization, at least, thus far in the his- | ter pear attrition, and to keep it out of the cru- | 5°ciety of Ilinois. It is filled with matter that 
ag political parties. ove Bis | cible of the artisan. Making allowance for this | must interest all given to the sciences which are 
with regard to labor-saving machinery I | alloy, a coined dollar represents the cost of) its specialty 
will mention only one example, though possi- | production. Redeemable paper money pre-| ini 
bly it may not be a fair one. The sewing-ma-| seryes the same reality. When you have paper| The monthly part (for February) of Apple- 
chine is, indeed, labor-saving. I hailed its ad- | money redeemable you have only a symbolic | ton’s Journal in letter-press and illustrations 
vent with delight, and shall cling to it while | currency. You have in the paper a symbol of | Goutinnss the::xuce: Gvoceile eniai 3 
life lasts. But yet I question about its being| the yalue behind it; but when you ‘have no| g ‘i Shea Peerage — 
| greatly a means of culture, that is, leaving yalue behind it which the holder can reach—no | °Y°" 4 casual examiner (equally with the con- 
bro a culture, as with it labor has increased. | redeemability—you have a mere floating false | tant reader) must form of this serial. For en- 
There certainly was more truth than poetry in| promise to pay.’ | tertaining and instructive, and oftentimes ex- 
| ceedingly valuable matter, no journal surpasses 
| it.—New York, D. Appleton & Co. 











hundred women, thus leaving women more lei- | ART NOTES. 
sure for mental cultivation.” Said the other: ESOS . hk a 
‘Yes, but then, one woman now requires as | j THE DEBLOIS COLLECTION. Les Sees — vo Seger, 
much sewing as an hundred in times past; so| This large and beautiful collection of pictures | the author of a number of romances which have 
it is as broad as it is long.” An Englishman, in | will remain open at Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes’s | #tt@ined more or less popularity, is published 
speaking of the differences between English and | re : ~ . | by the Harpe “Bag ‘ 
, ere A, another week. . > that ; _; by the Harpers as one of their library of select 

American comestic life and service, among other | ‘ ’ Itis rarely that a collection of age novels aE fi ale by A. Willi . 
matters said that in the families of the noble and | ‘res of such uniform excellence,from the hand of | ' , oe ee =. 
higher classes, so-called, each child had his own | og tak is placed on public exhibition. Many | Though bearing the air of improbability in its 
of the most interesting portions of France, Ger- | strangest incidents, the author assures his read- 


or herown servant. I have the impression that! iItal ll abed 
something of that character prevailed at the | M4Ny and Italy are illustrated by these fine works, |, y ane : z : 
and the student of ancient history cannot fail to | ers they have all been taken from domcstic 


South in the days of slavery. At the North, toa . ‘ = , history. 
great extent, as in Sweden and the northern na- be deeply interested in examining these pictorial raed 
tions of Europe, the children have, as soon as old | 7 Hi, ot ah ti localities made fa- Thorpe Regis, by the author of Unawares 
enough, assisted in taking care of the younger) MOUS Dy the pen of the historian and poet. | and The Rose Garden. is recently 
a nears re > , : A i ecently published by 
ones and other labors of the family.” But at U¥eT one hundred of these pictures are from Roberts Broth Th a 2 sau 
the present time our civilization at the North is | the pencil of DeBlois, the remainder having been | “0PCTtS Brothers. ne ne yearn te tie 
becoming so refined and cultured and laborious painted by Vacaro, Palizzi, Menzoni, and other | same simple and natural style that characterizes 
that each child already almost needs a servant | 0ted artists. the author’s previous works; the same pleasant, 
po _ hs her own. = it seems to ~ ea all| THE MONTPENSIER COLLECTON OF PAINTINGS. quiet narrative, as well-wrought characters, and 
is labor-saving machinery yet introduced no! The Boston correspondent of the Spri aie re 
ot a, p e Springfield i » 
more than keeps pace with the increased de- | Sais a P pringfie a simil ar good taste and good feeling are found 
epu wan gives some additional and fuller | in it, and combine to render this one of the most 
| particulars of the generous loan to the Boston readable of recent novels. 


mand. 

‘*Manifestly, then, this queer and wonderful 
animal, man, carries in his being a demand for} Art Museum of a portion of the Duke de Mont- : = : 
eulture, a craving for the legitimate use of all! pensier’s gallery of paintings. He says : ‘“Mon- Langley Manor, published by A. K. Loring, 
his faculties, which the ordinary routine of.labor | sieur Auguste Laugel, the Paris correspondent | Boston, and Common Sense, by the Petersons, 
will not fill.” Very good; very good. I don’t! of the New York Nation, and secretary to the Philadelphia, are two additional of the works of 
believe I ever uttered a word in contradiction Duc d’Aumale, has secured from another of the Mrs. C. J. Newby, the English writer who is 
of that sentence. Orleans princes, the Spanish-married Duc de just now receiving the ho f reprint in thi 

“«‘Jane Green’ will probably have to wait, Montpensier, the loan of fifty-five good Spanish id ‘ ee ee ee _— 
long before Emerson and Marian Evans will do paintings, old and new, valned at half a million COU"try. Her works are commended as studies 
nd dollars, to exhibit in Boston for a year. M./ of different though characteristic types of Eng- 
physical drudgery. Indeed, I shall not ‘wait’ Laugel married a daughter of Mrs. M. W. (lish people. They leave a very pleasing im- 
for either Mr. Emerson or Marian Evans; nor Chapman, the anti-slavery leader and friend of ression.—Loring has-both vol 
are the personal views and habits of the one or Garrison and Phillips—has relatives and friends re 
the other on the labor-question and gymnastics in Boston, and therefore exerted himself to ob-; Williams & Co. have published A Historical 
of any moment to me. It is possible that buth tain the Duke’s permission that the pictures, | Account of Christ Church, Boston, being the 
may scorn physical laborand those who perform which were lying in boxes at Gibraltar, should | address delivered he one bund . 
it, though I may be allowed to doubt it. I be brought to America; and his relations with | ee _ _ ugelean:, net ant, SR 
have been informed that Thoreau, wishing to the Orleans family enabled him to succeed, | eth anniversary of the opening of the church, 
be near Mr. Emerson, once spent some time at and the paintings may be expected here in| December 29, 1373, by the rector, the Rev. 
his house, and, scorning either to be a drone in course of the spring. The list of them has | Henry Burroughs. It is full of interesting 
the hive or the recipient of charity, worked for) already arrived, and though it is not so rich in} : ae - see ore 
Mr. Emerson in compensation for his board. | masterpieces of Velasquez and Murillo as has | — isrine on in a pleasing wag. The en- 
Mr. Emerson has ever stood his firm friend,| been hoped, it does contain a few pictures by | tite proceeds of the sale of the pamphlet go to 
and I infer that he valued him none the less for! those famous artists, and others by Zurbaran, the church; so old northenders and all lovers of 
working with his hands. Whatever may be the | Ribalte, Morales, etc. ; and the collection will! the past, should invest. 
case with Miss Evans, there are ladies of cul-| give a very good conception of the Spanish | : : 
ture who are neither so indolent nor so much} schools of art. The single Murillo in the col-| A Unique and suggestive work is Ship Ahoy : 
refined as to scorn necessary physical labor, lection is valued at $100,000, and, like most of a Yarn tn Thirty-six Lengths, which Harper 
though that by no means implies that they the great pictures of that artist, has seldom } & Brothers publish from an anonymous English 
would choose the coarse drudgery of life were | been seen out of Spain, though it was for eight | _. I E z i, 
they compelled to resort to some means of self-| years at the Louvre in Louis Philippe’s time. | bee sige Peport to prosent the indiguities 
support. It is related of L. Maria Child that a, The number of genuine Murillos in America is | Which British seamen especially, and all seamen 
little girl belonging to a family p wealth was | very small, and most of his works are still at | in general, have to encounter in their hard pros 
once visiting at her house. As Mrs. Child in Seville and the other Spanish cities where he | fession. Samuel Plimsoll, the M. P. who has 
the morning went about the house, as was her painted them, or to which he sent them. Even | ade thi . eae 
custom, the little girl followed, saying: *‘Why engravings and photographs of most of them | ™#¢* this subject a specialty, adds an appendix. 


‘ aps : : | do such work; the servants do it.” Mrs. Child! good photographs of many Murillos in Spain, 
health either willfully or ignorantly. Itis sad to | replied: ‘I should be ashamed to live in the eight or ten years 


reflect that our peaple are so misguided in vari- | world and not do some of the world’s work.” 


ous directions ; that this fandamental principle of | 


ago, they were novelties to 


most Americans who saw them. Velasquez is | 


It is scarce necessary to add the little girl never still less known in this country, and a great | 


| health which must underlie a full use of all our | forgot the lesson: of those words. 
powers is a secondary thing. They would like to lady, an acquaintance of mine, went with her before the war, by the exhibition of what 
be well, it God 30 wills, but they will be sub- | husband to the Pacitic coast in the early days claimed to be an original Valasquez. 
missive and suffer, trying to forget their suffer- | o¢ emigration thither. 


An elegant 


She wrote us that a 


sensation was made in New York and Boston, | 


There | 
are two of his paintings in the Montpensier col- | 


ing in pleasurable contemplations of—perhaps | neighbor of hers, in San Francisco, was from the | lection, a Hoiy Family by Sebastian del Pi- 
—their pockets! No amount of things neces- sunny South, accustomed to being served by 
sary to be done, all tending to improve the Capa-' slaves. Now, she had great ditlculty in pro- | painter), five by Zurbaran (who was a con- | 


bilities, will have any effect; the rush of care | curing servants, and would often pour her griefs temporary of Vandyke and Velasquez), and 
and the hurried whirl of business drives many an| into the ears of her neighbors. 
serve herself; 
1 : ; | pocket-handkerchief, but during the process she | the glorious days when Titian was painting for 
| this: headlong plunge is merciful; merciful to | continually repeated the words, ‘‘Degrading! Charles II. and his descendents. 
| family, to ay ~ r Se ee at large. ; degrading! degrading!” Our friend, who was | Vandyke, Murillo 
| We look upon a broad, large intellect, and we | brought up amid the elegances of Boston, | temporaries, and Rubens was but little earlier; | 


And | 


unthinking person to an untimely grave. 


I insist upon it that anything which will arrest 


She had to 


did even sometimes wash a 


ombo (who was a Venetian, and not a Spanish 


several of the earlier artists, Herrera, Ribalto 
and Morales, the latter of whom dates back to 


Valasquez, 
and Rembrandt were con- | 


want its home to be worthy of it; we feel that, | though she pitied the poor lady, was intensely | the two Teniers and Gerhard Dow were of the 


be willing to do or dare most anything that we | 
might keep it with us yet a little longer; but if | 
the fire burns too bright and the physical forces 
are insufficient, then decay inevitably comes, 
and our idol is crushed. What a boon, then, 
is this which affords the means to so equalize 
| things that bodily vigor keeps pace with the 


I freely grant absolution to ‘J. G.,” and in 

| turn request leniency towards my strong points. 
' Nothing would please me better than to com- 
pare notes with her; but I can assure her she 
| will not see a broken-down teacher, a victim of | 
sleepless nights, etc., for the Jift has settled all 
those things conclusively. M. P. Ce 

February 23. 





Jane Green Speaks. 

| Mr. Eptror:—Your New York correspond- 
lent, Lewis G. Janes, has, begging his pardon, 
| made a great mistake. I was never in my life 
lless troubled about any matter than about this 
| *lift-cure” and the ‘waste of power” thereby. 
/I can't confess to the indifference of the Mo- 


young lady who wrote poetry for the newspa- | however widely they differed. 


} amused at her ideas of degradation. 


I will mention one other example only: A 


same century; indeed, the great Spanish and 
Flemish artists were trained in the same school, | 
The two collec- 


pers came from a distant city to spend a season tions of engravings, which are eventually to go | 
with her sister, a sensible, practical person, who into the Museum of Fine Arts—the Gray col- | 
resided in a neighboring village to that where I lection at Cambridge, and the Appleton-Tosti | 
then was, away down in the wilds of Maine. | collection at the Public Library in Boylston | 
She made the acquaintance of a poor young) street—give a good conception, so far as en- 
man, a respectable mechanic, and, the friends gravings can, of these and other artists, older 


offering no obstacles, in due time they were) or more recent. 
married and occupied a small home, the bestthe exhibited, at present, but they have lately 
young man could offer. 


Her homely duties ere 


Neither of them are very well | 


adopted, at Cambridge, the practice of -putting | 


My mother does not’ are rare, and when a friend of mine picked up | It will interest all readers. 
|lustrated by Walter Mackay and Frederick 
| Waddy.—Williams & Co. 


| member! 


It is profusely il- 


New Music.—Of Oliver Ditson & Co.’s later 
issues may be mentioned ‘Ripples on the Lake,” 


| of Sidney Smith's pianoforte pieces; ‘‘Linger- 


ing Dreams of Long Ago,” song, words by Eliot 
Ryder, music by Flavyal; “I remember, I re- 
!” song, words by Thomas Hood, music 
by Lon Dinsmore; ‘“Ihere’s room for me, the 
angels say!” song, answer to ‘‘Make room for 
another little boy in Heaven!” by J. W. Wheel- 
er; ‘* Aurora Galop,” by Isabella Robertston; 
and ‘‘Oh, my Charmer,” song, words by Victor 
Hugo, music by Arthur S. Sullivan—merry, 
pathetic, instructive, a3 the case may be, but all 
excellent in their respective ways. 

Blackwood, for February, contains a greater 
proportion of story and narrative than usual. 
The story of ‘‘Valentine and his Brother” is 
continued; so also is the series of papers, ‘‘In- 
ternational Vanities.” In ‘‘ Scepticism and 
Modern Poetry,” the writer shows the effects of 
scepticism on poetical genius, instancing the 


| writings of Shelley, Goethe and Arthur Hugh 


long became distasteful to her, and, unlike an- {a dozen or more of the Gray collection on ex- | Clough. The other articles are ‘“‘The Two 
other newspaper poetess whom I knew, who, hibition in Gore Hall at one time, and then, af- 
would scribble her lines on the kitchen walls | ter a week or two, changing them for others. | 
while she assisted her mother in washing dishes, This is something like Secretary Richardson’s | 
this lady left the food uncooked that her hus-! return to specie payments, a dollar at a time, 


band had provided, the dishes unwashed, the but it is better than nothing. 


I suppose it will 


floors unswept, while she roamed the fields for be a year or two more befure the new building 
exercise, or stirred up the depths of a neighbor- | actually receives these and other art treasures, 
ing pool with a stick while she composed her and, as the Montpensier paintings must go back | 


poetry. 
state of a housekeeper, she probably would | there at all. 


Although she had freely accepted the 


to Europe in 1375, they will never be exhibited 
The Atheneum will be open to} 


have been better pleased with gymnastic exer- them; it is fireproof, and for so small a collection | 


cises with companions of her own kind than_ js a very good place of exhibition. 


with the gymnastics of her own housework. 


I hope your correspondent will not be too 


If so, I would remind him 


They might | 
be hung near by-the Museum, at the rooms of | 
the Boston Art Club in Boylston street, which 


‘‘greatly troubled” by the amount of dishwater do not compel so much climbing of stairs as the | 
I have introduced. 


Athenzum gallery does. The guarantee fund | 


Speransky,” concerning Siberia; ‘‘The Book of 
Carlaverock;” ‘*The Philosopher's Baby;” 
“The Minor King of Mysore,” an interesting . 
sketch of how the young sovereign is being 
educated; and a review of ‘‘Fables in Song,” 
by Lord Lytton, with some charming quotations, 
especially those from ‘‘The Thistle.”— Leonard 
Scott Publishing Company, New York. 

The Edinburgh Review, for January, dis- 
cusses ‘‘Libraries, Ancient and Modern;” ‘‘Me- 
moir and Letters of Sara Coleridge;” ‘The 
Diplomatic Service ;” ‘‘Autobiography of John 


Stuart Mill;” ‘‘Ninth Census of the United 


that we should all very soon be on the down- required for freight and insurance is $30,000, ie - Q 
s 1 : g : 7 $ | States” (commenting mainly on the Southern 


ward road toward savagery without that useful 
article. I will also beg leave once more to al- | 





hammedan official to whom Ledyard the trav- 
eller had applied for statistics, receiving the 
following: **My Illustrious Friend and Joy of 
my Liver: The thing you ask of me is both 
ditficult and useless. Although I have passed 
all my days in this place I have neither counted 


lude to Mr. Emerson’s friend, Thoreau, an ad- 
mirer of whom, and to some extent a student, I 
| confess myself to be. He has somewhere said 
ito the effect that there are plenty of people in 
| the world who would be glad to eat food and 
| wear garments asliamed to have it known they 
| cooked the one or made the other, at the same 


and this will soon be raised.” 





‘LITERA TURE. 


The Jerald of Health continues its usual 
pleasant talks and wise hints in its March issue. 


Wood’s Household Magazine. for March, is 





practical and sensible as usual.—S. E. Shutes, | 


| States, and the effects produced by the war and 
|emancipation); ‘‘Primeval Life in Switzer- 
land ;” ‘‘Life and Correspondence of the First 
Earl of Minto” (who was in Parliament during 
the anxious times of the American and French 
Revolutions); ‘Results of the Education Act;” 
“The Doctrine of the Sacred Heart;” and 


| 
ty - oh . = ; , home influences and surroundings; for in all See y ighly | : : : : i hey mig! at be ashamed of » dis- 
, > me al g acceptable of teachers. e e SS; ig ublic history fatal for example and high : : a ; yi s ‘ _|time they might not be ashamed of some dis z z : a 5 
" of the most fxitht r aes npg agate: hinges thatlive there breathes aenel which-unt 5 i Se . Ped ence, especially in the West, favor the down- | the houses nor inquired into the number of in | creditable means of procurement. New York. | “Disraeli's Glasgow Speeches”—thus embrac- 
t seems almost invidious to single out any “ngs thatlive there breathes asoulwhich unto | qorogatury as register; not a few of our de- ae i : habitants; and as to what one person loads on | : : : ; : 
t-decls } the soul of man doth speak. To‘interpret its lan- oat adh pied ah iii’ fi ward exhaust principle which has been intro- 4 ’ P ‘ ; Pardon me, I have said much more thanlin- | ‘The article on Charles Dickens, from the | ing @ range and interest of topics hardly to be 
»done so 8 . | scendents will covet the ability to sever us from his mules and the other stows away in the bot-! tended. I will close by derying any ill-will | esinenidadh. Wiel cieQhalna dein ulti dedaben wlll 


for especial remark where many hay 
ably and admirably. But we aré®only able to 


speak of the two orthree we have chanced to 





; : kc! : ed very generally in nearly all new public 
guage is the work of all true artists; and among | the family tree, but we shall stand as ingarahie | duc Y 8 y , P 


them as in the foremost rank let his name stand | 4 the color of hair and eyes, and the type of and private buildings. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 




















‘tom of his ship, that is no business of mine. 
But, above all, as to the previous history of 
|this city, God only knows the amount of dirt 


| toward the “lift-cure,” or anything like envy 
|toward those who enjoy it or are benefited 
thereby. I don't think I shall have any neces- 





Spectator, in this week’s Every Saturday, is 
one of remarkable power and discrimination. 
| 


| The Journal of Chemistry, for March, has 


ability. —New York, Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company. 


wi at Sennenden whe SC Materia Of whom we have made this just and fitting; ,... . Itis never too late to re- 7% t : J 
RS, he ar most tre quently. The professor of Mate ria pak | nose, hand and foot is never too e |and confusion the infidels may have eaten be- | sity or time to give the subject any more thought, | i i ining list of ‘ele ited Of Putnam's “Elementary Science Series” 
ee Medica, J. Heber Smith, has performed a dif-  Tecere- form abuses, and the present is a grand oppor- | fore the coming of the sword of Islam. Itwere put I trust there is liberty for all who may be | # ong an entertaining ist of artic es suites x , ‘Soe by M. Harb 
= ficult function so surpassingly well that we can- The Asuorhath Castic tunity. We are nearing important crises, and | The “ Health-Lift.” | unprofitable for us to inquire into it. Oh, my ; $0 disposed. Jase Greex. | to everyday consideration.—Boston, Billings, | we have Elements of ee oe eee 
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by no means less—rather to be more—energetic 
and efficient. Certainly its new position is more 
truly in accordance with the character and ten- 
dency of the denomination it represents. Its 
adoption of the title Unitarian is an honest» 
avowal of its denominational bias which we 
rather like, and which, with its known conserv- 

ative disposition and dread of outgrowing old 
ideas, it really needs, to fix the bounds that it is 
unwilling to cross. The name of the Religious 
Magazine, alone, fits too loosely ; Dut the Uni- 
tarian Review sets as snug and keeps it in as 
correct shape as—a pair of corsets. 

The Aldine, beautiful as ever, worthily cele- 
brates the opening of spring in ite March num- 
ber. For illustrations we have a full-page view 
of “Balcony Falls, James River, Va.,” by J. D. 
Woodward, introduced into which is the danger- 
ous experiment of a rainbow, with success in 
this instance, however. Then ‘¢Poland” is rep- 
resented by a sad and lorn woman, with chain 
and ball upon her limb, crouching in the snow — 
a dark,and dismal allegory by Mettais. “The 
Natural Bridge of Virginia,” in its most pictur- 
esque beauty, with a atage-coach upon it, and 
“James River above Rope Ferry,” are two other 
Virginian scenes by Woodward. ‘The Return 
of the Exile,” by Roenthal, is painfully suggest- 
ive of change and death. ‘‘Her Treasure,” 
after Paulsen, is a charming full-page interiur, 
with a baby in the crib, the mother, and two vis- 
iting friends, all gracefully grouped. ‘The Wolf 
turned Shepard,” by Dore, 18 original and sug- 
gestive, and ‘‘Laying out a Town,” by a chubby 
boy with a box of toy houses, etc., by John S. 
Davie, ie not. bad, by any means. ‘‘English 
Greyhounds,” and ‘‘Wild Boars,” after Specht, 
are excellent specimens of their kind. “Gocthe 
at Home,” by Augustus Newman, and a por- 
trait of Annie Louisa Cary, conclude the excel- 
Jent pictorial illustrations. The letter-press is 
by numerous acceptable writers, among them 
Mary B. Dodge, Charles D. Shanly, Bo MT. 
Cutler, and others. The departments of music, 
drama, literature and art are well filled. The 
whole issue is one of whic&the American pub- 
lic may be proud. New/York, James Sutton 
& Co.; Boston, H. A. Roffe, 11 Bromfield street. 

Record of Mr. Alcott's School is republished, 
in a new and revised edition, by Roberts Broth- 
ers. Much of this volume is compiled from the 
pages of the journal kept by Miss Peabody at 
Some of the ideas suggested under 
Doubtless too 


the time. 
the title “‘Plane” are excellent. 
little attention is given to the unconscious; ecu- 
cation of children through the objects familiar 
to sight in their every-day life. The effort to 
teach children to observe things spiritual as 
well as material is also excellent in conception. 
But in its carrying out, through the exercises of 
every day, as depicted in the mirror of the 


faithful ‘‘journal,” there is observable the same | 


tendency to overdo that characterizes most of 
Mr. Alcott’s thought. He emphasizes impres- 


guage, covered up with the appearance of logic, 
confusing men’s minds with an array of statis- 
tics, there are only three monsters that stand 
behind: one is, that man loves drink; the sec- 
ond is, the success of the temperance party will 
starve his pocket ; and the third is, it will under- 
mine his party. In every argument, if you pat 
your ear close down and listen to it, you will 
always hear these three sounds. I venture the 
assertion, although I know right well the pro- 
tessional, the scientific, the medical, and what 


‘is called the statesmanlike, enemies thet have 


been arrayed against us, not one of them has 
stood the criticism either of the temperance or 
of the general press. I make the boast to 3000 
men in Tremont Tempie. I feel that a faithful 
and patient study of everything that has been 
said and written against this cause for the last 
guarter of a century in this country and in 
Europe entitles me to make it. Meanwhile all 
this time, the keenest, most selfish, most pro- 
foundly interested intellects of the generation 
have brought to bear their sagacity on this 
cause; have endeavored to tear its logic to 
pieces and to checkmate its arguments and deny 
its facts. While all this has been going on we 
have accumulated from judges and journals, 
from social science, from political confession, 
from the documents of our opponents, from the 
confessions of men who are studying the ten- 
dencies of:the age, we have gathered an amount 
of testimony that is marvellous, that the suc- 
cess of the civilization of the age, and of the 
republican theory itself, is bound up indisso- 
lubly with some method of treating the intem- 
-rate habits of the race to which we belong. 

The London Times, that has no heart except 
what is made of gold, and no eye that sees any- 
thing but the interests of society, has confessed 
that in the success of the temperance cause the 

rize lies, the true secret of the success of the 
civilization of the 19th century, and that it is 
the cause which gathers unto itself more im- 
portant interests and is pregnant with greater 
results than any other single one whatever ; and 
every year that I have lived in the last thirty- 
eight years, every impression of the profound 
importance, of the incalcuable evils and bene- 
fits, wrapped up in these two opposing forces 
has deepened year by year. The more I have 
one around in American cities; the more I 
have studied the theory of republican govern- 
ment or have watched the course of legisla- 
tures; the more I have investigated the origin 
of what may be considered the dangerous cor- 
ruptions of our own day, the more I am per- 
suaded that one of the primary causes of all 
these great results-is the drinking habits of the 
American people. I am ready to assert that 
with a generation of experience, if there is not 
enough in the American people to grapple with 
this problem, then the republican theory has 
proved itself a failure. If we cannot deal with 
the intemperance of these 40,000,000 of people 
then our government is a failure. 

Mr. Phillips then spoke of the tendency of 
this century as being the aggregation of people 
into great cities. Acity is halfa million of men 
and four or five millions ot dollars gathered to- 
gether, and in this mixture are always to be 
| found a class easily tempted to crime, owing to 
poverty caused by intemperance. They are the 
tools of dangerous, designing men, always pres- 
ent, too. Any government that undertakes to 
deal with the nineteenth century must be able to 
grapple with the problem of keeping this weak, 
ignorant, dependent, half-crimnal clase in its 
place under the law, not above it, but amena- 
ble to control. The Tory of all Europe, Disra- 
eli, to-day at the head of the English govern- 
ment, who despises the Declaration of Independ- 





sions till they become morbid. He attaches to 
every psychical phenomenon an importance 
which, if not quite so disproportionate as some 
of Sothern’s ‘‘Lord Dundreary”-isms, are still 
sufficiently exaggerated to verge upon the ridic- 
ulous, to disgust the strong practical sense of 
any active and healthy child, and to tend to de- 
velop in more sensitive organisms a dispusition 
for the marvellous and perhaps a talent for tell- 
ing weird stories hardly healthful or desirable. 
This seems, however, to be rather Mr. Alcott’s 
personal peculiarity than any objection to his 
original plan and iptention. It is often not those 
who originate an idea who can best carry it out. 
But the practice of public self-analysis we dep- 
recate entirely. That should never be made a 
school exercise. 
yze self atall is too delicately organized to do 
so truthfully and fairly unmoved by the mental 
criticism it knows to be going on around. Such 
an effort must be deranging to the moral system 
and must breed evils we know not of. Though 
there be much we cannot approve in Mr. Al- 


Human nature that can anal- 


cott’s School, we have found it wholesomely sug- | 
gestive; and the present time greatly needs to | 


consider ways and means of msral education. 





Wendell Phillips on the Temperance 
Question. 


TREMONT TEMPLE LECTURE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—This is the largest 
audience that I have seen within these walls for 
fourteen years [applausc], since the outbreak 
of the great rebellion, and [ hope it foretells the 


outbreak of agreater rebellion still, of the people | 


of New England, against the tyranny of the 
grog-shop. I hope it is the beginuing of a war 


which will culminate in even a nobler and more | 


complete victory than that which signalized the 


nation’s effort in behalf of the freedom of a race. | 


This is not the only sign of the great interest 
which the temperance question has stirred up 
throughout the forty States. Although the Sen- 
ate of the United States has not attracted, per- 
haps, as much notice as the more popular de- 
monstration in the West, Iam not sure by any 
means that the action of the Senate is not equally 


significant in that cold Alpine height which re. | 


form has never reached, like the ever-frozen 
altitude of the White Mountains. I refer to the 
attitude of the Senate in passing a law to raise 
a commission of inquiry on behalf of the Amer- 
ican people, to inquire into the results of the 
drinking habits and the nature of the various 
drinks in which the American people indulge, 
and their results, socially, civilly, in a pecuniary 
point of view, and in relation to life. 
the, English race, slow-moving, gaining each 
point by argument, the first step in every great 


reform has beer an inquiry that spreads the | 


Always in | 


ence and mocks at the folly of trusting every 
man with a vote, who believes that the theory of 
| this nation is a sham and a delusion, and soon 
| to come to an end—he and the Tory men look- 
‘ing across the continent say to us, You cannot 
| show us a city with two hundred thousand in- 
havitants that has not bowed once in twenty 
| years at least to the mob, and has uot the other 
nineteen of those twenty years seen its Mayor 
j and Aldermen nothing but a standing commit- 
' tee of nomination of its grog-shops. Is it not 
| true? 
Mr. Phillips commented upon the corruption 
which existed in Nev York where twenty, thirty, 
| or fifty men managed it as if a private piece of 
| property, and the frauds practiced there at elec- 
|tions, through the influence of intemperance, 
| bribery, and corruption. In a city there are 
lalways two classes of men, conservatives and 
| proyressives, whatever their names may be. 
Each endeavors dutifully to put into the magis- 
tracy the man who represents his thought; but 
in the middle of these stands the power of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars invested in the man- 
ufacture and distribution of drink. This power 
stands like a solid square of bayonets, such as 
Wellington put into the center of Waterloo, 
and the battle surges around it. The men hav- 
ing this money have no idea. Their one pur- 
pose is to coin gold out of the weakness and 
| vice of their neighbors. All they want is a 
Mayor and Aldermen who will not have their 
eyes wide open enough to see them. The result 
is that both parties are obliged, politically speak- 
ing, by a calculation of numbers, to put up men 
| agreeable to this gigantic holder of the ballot’s 
| power. For thirty years there has not been a 
Mayor nor a Board of Aldermen in Boston that 
| were not practically, when analyzed, a commit- 
tee nominated by the grog-shops. The last gen- 
} tleman, Mr. Pierce, who was either lifted or de- 
graded to the House of Representatives, is as 
honorable a man as you will find in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. Take a lantern 
and go up and down the highways and byways 
| of the State and you won't find a better, higher- 
toned, more liberal, public-spirited and honest 
man than that Mayor Pierce of the city of Bus- 
ton, recently. It is not the men I am speaking 
of. Itis the force that is deeper than men, be- 
| low all our institutions, shooting up its influence 
through all parties, and the gravity of the occa- 
| sion is not that we have had such a Mayor and 
' Board of Aldermen, but what shall we do to 
| make it any different? 
I defy any man in the audience to find me a 
| town with more than forty thousand inhabitants 
| whose leading selectmen or body of governors 
| is not practically named by its dangerous classes. 
He is named in submission to them, and he 
moves in chains which they impose. The mayor 
/ enters his office and records an oath on parch- 
ment that he will execute the law, but he prom- 
| tses his constituents that he will not, and he 
| breaks that oath and keeps that promise, and 
every man that has had occasion to approach a 
| Mayor, or any town, city or county officer, for 
| thirty years in the name of this cause knows 





terest of every Englishman is the schools. We | out above the storms of politics! Other public 


have parted with 

gence for it.” If I were to speak to-day I would 
say: ‘“‘You have parted with power, and self- 
interest as well as Christianity bids you to make 
education (in the noblest sense of that term), 
virtue, self-control and love of law high duties. 
Make that education affect the ballot; and the 
first step to that, fellow-citizens, is to make your 
streets safe for a reformed man to walk in.” 
[Applause. ] 
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power, we must make intelli-! men have had their glaring limitations. They 


have been weighed and measured, and their 


weight and worth told to anicety. The motive 
of this one, the temptation of that other, the 
| weakness of a third, have all been known. 
for Mr. Sumner, no one, even his most unre- 
lenting enemy, has ever associated his name 
with a corrupt or questionable transaction. 
Other men, honest-minded, but compromised in 
the world’s opinion, have had to be apologized 
for; but he has ever been beyond occasion for 


But 


any such favor from friends. When the whole 


facts before the people. Then comes the colli- | that he is cither a knave that looks in your face 


siva of parties. Then comes the victory; and I 
apprehend this movement of Congress, even if 
it should be defeated in the popular branch, if 
the wave is not strong enough to float the tem- 


perance ship actually into Congress, shows | 


that the bulwarks of resistance are breaking 


down, and that we shall soon hail the day when | 


this cause, hitherto confined to conventions and 


legislatures in States, will follow its great pre- | 


decessor, the anti-slavery cause [applause] 

will pull down and set up political leader 

break parties to pieces, and at last, like its fore- 
runner, write its legend on the national banner 
that floats over the capitol. I think we see the 
first streak of the dawn of such a day in the at- 
titude of the Senate, and side-by-side with that 


encouraging sign is another sweeping over the | 


States, going forth conquering and to conquer: 
Ic 3s the march of the women of the United 
States with their banner raised to do that which 
the law has failed to do, what public and police 
force has either neglected or failed to accom- 
plheh, and the social and religious influence of 
women, a# in 80 many instances hitherto, shall 
achieve a victory. lread the most encouraging 
sign in that popular enthusiasm. 
No need to examine its logic. 
live on logic. History is made up of argument. 
Thank God! it is made up of hearts. 
instance the temperance cause has planted itself 
emphatically in the hearts of the American peo- 
ple.  Tbave long looked for political action. It 
i@ thirty-eight years sinee I was a tectotaller, 
and many a weary winter have [ tried to urge 
reluctant temperance men to their duties of the 
ballot-box. Flagging, indifferent, unreliable. 
hesitating, divided, the temperance sentiment 
and purpose of this Commonwealth has ever 
failed to unite itself tally and decisively upon 
the action of the people. We have got a force 
now behind it, underneath it, allaround it, inspir- 
ing it, that, untess all calculation fails, will lift 
the Cause onward more than the most sanguine 
man will imagine. I take large encouragement 
from these two signs of the times. I prophesy 
that those of you who frequent the doors of leg- 
islatures amd the chambers of committees will 
find them infinitely more ready to listen to you 
than you havc everfound them before. [know 
what it is to go before a committee upon the 
temperance question. Every featare of the 
chairman's face said, although his tongue dare 
not utter it: “Ef don't care for you. You don't 
represent anything. There is nobody behind 
you. We can afford to insult you before the 
ballot-box and forget you at the Legislature. 
It will not affect our political prospects; it won't 
break up our political organization.” The dawn 
of a day that makes that man’s knees tremble 
has already broken [applause]; and if the tem- 
perance men do their duty we shall drag this 
cause onward largely the coming year. j 
i said I had been a teetotaller thirty-eight | 
years. I have attended legislatures, trequented | 
conventions, stood upon platforms, read the | 
criticisms of the press, studied the pamphlets | 
that have been flung at the cause, and given to | 
it the best intellect 1 have to understand its | 
merits, and I teel justified in saying to-day that 
I have not seen yet the first decent argument | 
against it from any quarter whatever; nothing | 
that would hold water the moment you compare 
it or apply it to any other great question that | 
attracts political notice. There is yet to be | 
framed the first decent weapon against the tem- | 
perance cause. Rolled up in imposing lan- 


Nations do not 


In this | 


| and defies you, or ke is an honest man who feels 
|his slavery and begs you not to crowd him. 
| That is the condition of the American people 
;in their republican experiment; but I stand on 
| the ballot-box solicitous for the safety, for the 
success, of this republican experiment, and the 
thing that troubles me most is intemperance. 
| Where does the foree come from in Massachu- 
| Setts that dare to say that law is not to be obeyed? 
| [tcomes from the men that mean to double their 
one hundred thousand dollars in three years by 
; Making ruins of the happiness and prosperity 
of half their own fellow-creatures. They are 
the men who look in the face of the legislature 
and say your laws cannot be obeyed. 

If you would get at the root, you must find 
some means of checking intemperance. Mark 
you, I do not say at this moment that prohibi- 
tion is the means. We are different from Eng- 
land. England looks down on the problem as 
a very-serious one. The grandest names in the 
present political heaven acknowledge it to be 
, breaking England down to the base; but she 
does not fear it in her streets, for Engiand has a 
government in the true sense of the term. It 
is something outside, which you can stand off 
and look upon. “You can draw lines around it, 
you can describe it. It is made up of mind, 
property, education, a world of history and a 
thousand associations, and surrounded with 
bayonets, and no matter how much the people 
may rage, they may as well rage against Gib- 
raltar. There is nothing that can resist the fiat 
of government. We do not want bayonets. 
Aristocracy is like a frigate splendidly built, its 
spars tapered to the heavens; its masts and its 
shrouds are perfect; nothing but the storm that 
will make the ocean kiss the sky will sink it. 
Democracy is like a raft where every man’s foot 
is wet, but he cannot sink. That's “republican- 
ism. You are always in danger. The tenure 
of your success is perpetual vigilance. It is ab- 
solute education. Just so much normal virtue 
characteristic sense, habitual love of law as you 
have actually crowded and riveted into the very 
blood and bones of the people, just so much 
government you have got and no more; and 
when the great forces of society crash and jostle 
against each other like frigates, as they did in the 
old anti-slavery days when they crashed and 
jostled and shook magistrates out of their chairs 
then you have got no more government than floats 
inthe hearts of the miilions of people you see in 
the streets. That is the low-water line of the 
possibility of human government. It is not any 
superficial cause, it is not any sentimental cru- 
sade, it is not any interested man’s or morbid 
woman’s talk, but it is the great dry-rot that 
threatens the very ship of state. What we need 
is an education, somehow or other. Intemper- 
ance is a ¥ice peculiar to the Saxon race. 

Mr. Phillips emphasized the necessity of some 
means being secured which will effectually close 
grog-shops, so that men in trying to reform shall 
not be continually tempted. If prohibition will 
not do it some stronger means must be tried. 
License has proved a failure. There are one 
hundred and forty-nine laws on the statute-book, 
the first one being in the statutes of the Old Col- 
ony. License has been tried in every form and 
has failed. He gave statistics showing the great 
benefit worked in districts of England and Scot- 
land by absolute prohibition, and in closing said 
when Great Britain added eight hundred thou- 
sand names to her vote, Lord John Russell 
leaped to bis feet and said: ‘‘Now the first in- 





After citing the views of John Stuart Mill on 
politica! economy as applicable to religion, Mr. 
Potter said that when it is said that religion is 
to be put upon a scientific basis it cannot be 
meant that it is to be built up de novo and erected 
upon a new foundation. They meant that sci- 
ence is just beginning to investigate this branch 
of human thought, and to classify and general- 
ize the facts of religion. All that science could 
do in this direction was to correlate these facts ; 
trace them to their origin, and place them in 
their natural position. What science attempted 
to do was to find a scientific authentification of 
religion, rather than a religion itself, since re- 
ligion existed befure science or philosophy be 
gan. Keligion was of organic growth, as other 
sciences, and the scientific students of religion 
were beginning to grope with facts and to class- 
ify and generalize them. It was not their aim 
to make a new basis for religion, but to inves- 
tigate it as a natural and legitimate principle of 
the human mind. The application of scientific 
methods to the subject of religion will not make 
religion itself, which must depend upon the 
sources from which it springs, and which must 
remain as simple as ever. The application of 
scientific research to religion was to be of im- 
mense practical benefit. It was to demonstrate 
that the source of religion is in the natural con- 
stitution of human lite, and that this general 
source can never cease to exist. The speaker 
contended that scientific investigation of religion 
would do as much for the regularly established 
churches as for the rationalist or skeptic, and 
convince them that change and growth were as 
essential in religion as in other fields of thought. 
Outward observances of religion were taking 
the place of faith as in the days of Rome's de- 
cline, and while great changes and progress 
were being madé in every other direction the 
churches clung to the dogmas of the past. 


PLL AAA SSeS 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1874. 


Charles Sumner---Dead ! 

The flags are at half-mast! strong men and 
women shed tears, and there is a hush and sub- 
dued tone in all the concerns of life. Charles 
Sumner, the foremost statesman of America, 
lies dead! His jaded body and troubled soul 
at last have found rest! 

The import of these words can scarcely be 
realized. Though long expected, and fulfilling 
many a fear that he would never again leave 
Washington alive, his death comes with a sud- 
deness at last that drives many a thought of his 
superlative greatness from the mind. It was 
not so much by his measures, introduced or sus- 
tained in the Senate, that this term belongs to 
him, though here he was most conspicuous; it 
was not so much in his large and varied infor- 
mation, which impressed every listener or rea- 
der; not so much in his fervid eloquence, which 
was acknowledged everywhere and won ever 
freshly-charmed auditors ; not so much in his un- 
flagging industry, ever subordinating himself 
to the instruction and advantage of his country ; 
not so much in his friendships, which were warm, 
sweet and constant where merit lay—as in the 
consecration to peace, justice and the rights of 
humanity of every degree which has marked 
his career from his first appearance before the 
public of Boston to his sad death at Washing- 
ton—a career resplendent witha nobility of soul 
seldom paralleled in the human family. 

We would not in this hour of deep sorrow 
and universal solemnity be the mere panegyrist. 
Were there not transcendent virtues in our dead 
friend we would be silent with our grief. But 
an exceptional character like his impels ap- 
preciative words atonce. Whata noble career! 
Witness the opening of his fame with his lofty 
invocation to peace before the city authorities 
of Boston on the fourth of July, 1845, in his 
“True Grandeur of Nations”—an appeal whose 
high aspiration he never lowered even amid the 
shock and noise of actual war! Remember his 
refusal the same year to stand upon a lecture 
platform in New Bedford because colored audi- 
tors were refused admittance to the house! Re- 
call his persistent efforts to ameliorate prison 
discipline, lifting it from the ruts of careless in- 
difference, so long ago as 1846. Charge the 
memory with his opposition to slavery and the 
Mexican war, the same year! Open tothe men- 
tal vista the series of splendid orations against 
the slave power at Springfield, Worcester, Bos- 
ton, Washington, in 1847-’8-’9-’50-"1-’2, and 
thenceforwards, down to the civil war, through 
the war, till emancipation crowned his efforts! 
Remember what he suffered in his person and 
estate, and how heroicatly and self-forgettingly 
it all was laid upon the altar of country and hu- 
manity he so nobly served! Follow him, in his 
masterly speech, through the perils of recon- 
struction and the rehabilitation of the Southern 
States—what words of wisdom, of conception 
of the issue, of prophecy of the inevitable re- 
sult! How nobly he has since fought for full 
political rights for the freedmen—then for their 
partial civil rights, when failing to gain their 
full civil rights; and, closing his brilliant career, 
pleading to the last, with unabated purpose and 
quenchless trust, for his broad and generous 
civil-rights bill, making every person, whatever 
his color or condition, absolutely equal with 
the most favored in all that pertains to citizen- 
ship! Less than an hour before he passed 
away, with his unaccepted bill in his mind, he 
said to his warm friend, Judge Hoar, ‘‘Take 
care of my civil-rights bill!” What a sublime 
rounding-out of a life of consecration to human- 
ity! 

During all this long and active political life 
Mr. Sumner was not neglectful of the delights 
of literature and society. By constant ad- 
dresses to college societies, letters on various 
topics, tributes to eminent masters in law, 
science and belles-lettres, he kept fresh his ac- 
quaintance with ancient and modern literature, 
and ever gave evidence of a perpetually-flow- 
ing fountain of culture and scholarship. And 
then the charm of his social entertainments, 
especially since he was enabled to keep house 
at the capital! Those alone who have enjoyed 
this rare treat can conceive the infinite satisfac- 
tion which came from his only too-devoted at- 
tention to his guests. Long into the night have 
we known him to reveal new objects of interest 
and curiosity from his exhaustless stores of 
choice accumulation, with fit explanations and 
descriptions only too brief. At his board a re- 
fined and generous hospitality ever presided. 
It was on these occasions preéminently that he 
threw off the cares of public responsibility and 
showed himself in the most attractive and de- 
lightful features of personal friendship. 

Grand and beautiful as were all Mr. Sumner's 
addresses when the theme warranted the higher 
flights of eloquence, we think, taking the series 
together, none of his continuous minor sveeches 
surpassed in felicity, pathos and oratonical ef- 
fect the tour made just prior to his return to 
Washington, last fall, to the Commercial, Mass- 
achusetts, Banks and Bird Clubs, respectively, of 
this city. The first three of these we heard—that 
to the Commercial Club on our finances and the 
centennial exposition ; that to the Massachusetts 
Club on the possible universality of republican 
government; and that to the Banks Club on the 
advantages of social intercourse and the cultiva- 
tion ot the conversational gift—and the fourth, 
we were assured by listeners, on steadfastness 
to right political theories, was no less powerful 
in argument and eloquent in expression. Not 
an auditor of either of these addresses, so full 
of power, of wisdom, of the highest and most 
disinterested suggestion, but was charmed into 
recognizing him as a master in morals, politics 
and social amenities; and we do not state the 
fact too strongly when we say not an auditor 
but claimed, at the close, to be his warm friend. 

Through this long public career of Mr. Sum- 
ner how resplendently has his character shone 





pose, has touched his charmed person! 


atmosphere has been thick with imputations and 
inuendoes, no shaft winged with suspicion of 


malfeasance, questionable action, or selfish pur- 
A rep- 
utation like this well befits a renown which was 
world-wide and an advocacy allied to the high- 


est interests of humanity! 


And so Charles Sumner has passed away! 


dying at the seat of duty, faithful to the last, 


the temporary reproach of his State enthusias- 
tically removed, and the whole people gradually 
recognizing his transcendent abilities, his stain- 
less character, his honest purpose. No public 
man stood surer of a renewed endorsement from 
his constituents than he on the last day of his 
service. Unfortunate and always-regretted dif- 
ferences of opinion in the last national contest, 
by which estrangements and humiliations were 
endured, were rapidly becoming obliterated, 
and he was soon again to be duly honored as the 
recognized leader of the Republican hosts of this 
State. Though weary and worn he felt the 
disfavor of his fellow-citizens could not be 
deeply-seated nor long. He died, therefore, 
peacefully and hopefully—where, like a true sol- 
dier, he would die, on the field of battle. He 
leaves a precious memory of faithful duty dis- 
charged; and, the greatness of his life-work 
considered, we may well repeat, THE GREATEST 
STATESMAN AMERICA HAS PRODUCED! 

‘ memarnanieiutate. 

Mr. Sumner attended the Senate Tuesday, as 
usual, and was the object of universal attention 
from the fact that Senator Boutwell, who occu- 
pied his seat for the first time for a number of 
days, had taken that earliest opportunity to 
present to the Senate the resolutions of the 
Massachusetts Legislature rescinding the cen- 
sure passed upon the battle-flag resolution. 
Mr. Sumner was greatly moved by this event, 
and talked about it to his friends in a quite 
cheerful manner for some time. Before the 
sessiun closed, however, the excitement seemed 
to have wearied and depressed him. In con- 
versation with Senator Schurz he spoke de- 
spondingly of his health, and said he felt called 
upon to make another speech on finance, but 
that, while he would not care to admit it to all, 
the fact was, he had not physical strength to un- 
dertake it. To a Boston friend, Mr. John W. 
Candler, he spoke at length of his fears that 
another severe attack was coming on him, and 
that the result might be very serious. Until 
Tuesday he had almost uniformly spoken with 
confidence in regard to his return to health, 
and his marked depression attracted the atten- 
tion of several of his friends. 

On his way home, Mr. Sumner appeared to 
rally, and during the evening sat at dinner until 
nearly nine o’clock, with Representative Pierce 
and Major Benj. Perley Poore, when these ger- 
tlemen left him with no uneasy thoughts in re- 
gard to his condition. Two hours later he sent 
for Mr. Pierce, and by one o'clock several phy- 
sicians and friends had been summoned. He 
had been seized with an attack similar to the 
preceding ones, and but little, if any, more vio- 
lent. At two o'clock he was quiet, and those 
with him thought the worst was passed. In 
the morning, however, he grew worse, suffered 
much, and by the agreement of all his physi- 
cians the case had become extremely critical. 
The morning papers announced that he had 
been seized with symptoms of a bad attack dur- 
ing the night, but was much easier, and his 
friends generally, in the city, were not specially 
alarmed. 

When Congressmen began to gather, about 
eleven o'clock, despatches from the hotel next 
to his residence announced his condition to sev- 
eral members of each house. Senator Schurz 
had called early in the morning and remained. 
Mr. Sumner recognized and greeted him with 
much cordiality. Mr. Pierce remained with 
him through the night, as did his friend Major 
Poore. The brothers Hoar came instantly upon 
the first news received at the House, and Messrs. 
Dawes and Hooper also soon after. They were 
all in time to be recognized, though the medi- 
cine administered to check the pain kept ofr. 
Sumner throughout in a half-stupor. To one 
or two he named the civil-rights bill, and ad- 
dressed himself particularly to Rockwood Hoar. 
He said: ‘‘ You must take care of the civil- 
rights bill, Judge.” Like the above, the few 
observations he made to those about him indi- 
cated that he was quite aware of his condition. 
As Judge Hoar was holding his hand and rub- 
bing it to restore the circulation, Mr. Hoar said, 
‘‘Mr. Sumner, I wish we could do something to 
warm your hands;” and to this he replied, 
“You never will.” Only fifteen minutes before 
he died he said, ‘‘Judge, tell Emerson how much 
I love and revere him.” The Judge replied: 
‘Emerson said of you that he never knew so 
white asoul.” After this, he closed his eyes and 
said several times, ‘‘Oh, how tired, how weary !” 
Then Mr. Hooper came in, and Mr. Wormley, 
the hotel proprietor, said: ‘*Mr. Sumner, 
this is Mr. Hooper.” Mr. Sumner turned over, 
opened his eyes, looked at his old friend and 
said, waving his hand, ‘‘Sit down.” These 
were his last words. At thirteen minutes be- 
fore three he was seized with a spasm, and was 
raised up to a sitting posture, but almost imme- 
diately sank back and died without a struggle. 
Judge Hoar and Mr. Hooper, with his physi- 
cians here, were the only friends with him at 
the moment of his death. 

aera: 

Charles Sumner was born in Boston, on the 
6th day of January, 1810. He was educated 
at the Boston Latin school, at Harvard College, 
where he graduated in 1830, and at the Cam- 
bridge Law School. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1834 and settled in Boston, giving his at- 
tention rather to the literature of his profession 
than to actual practice. For several years he 
had editorial charge of the American Jurist, a 
legal journal of high repute; he lectured in the 
law school, and for a time had entire charge of 
the instruction there; he was reporter of the 
United States Circuit Court, and published three 
volumes of its decisions which bear his name. 
He also edited Dunlap’s treatise on Admiralty 
Practice. He was offered a professorship in 
Harvard College, but declined it. He was pro- 
foundly versed in the learning of his profession, 
loving rather to explore among the foundations 
and roots of things for the principles from which 
the rules of law are derived than to accept the 
opinions of courts or writers. In 1837 he vis- 
ited Europe, spending three years there—where 
his highly-favorable letters of introduction from 
Jndge Story, and other eminent Americans, as 
well as his own merits, secured him many val- 
uable acquaintances and unusual attentions. 
After his return from Europe he edited Vesey’s 
Reports in twenty volumes. His oration on 
“The True Grandeur of Nations,” in 1845, may 
be considered as marking the beginning of his 
political career. 


The country generally is taking notice of the 
death of the illustrious Sumner. 

Wednesday morning, Mr. Sumner’s chair was 
draped in mourning, and on his desk stood a 
beautiful bouquet. 

Mr. Sumner was elected to the United States 
Senate at the age of thirty-nine, and at that time 
had never held political office. 

Of the felicitous speeches on Mr. Sumner’s 
death none have been more happy than Alder- 
man Stebbins’s, of Boston’s city government— 
an old personal friend of the deceased. 

Flowers in great profusion were sent to Mr. 
Sumner’s house by ladies in Washington with 


the simple request that they might be placed 
$ 


where the great Senator lay dead. 


ible. 


face and head of Mr. Sumner, as good, at least, 
as could be made under all the circumstances, 
and in view of the fact of the features being 
somewhat swollen. 

The sidewalk in front of Mr. Sumner’s resi- 
dence was filled with anxious and saddened 
friends at the time of his death, and when the 
sorrowful announcement was made, the grief of 
many, especially the colored people, found vent 
in heartfelt exclamations of grief and weeping. 
Mr. Sumner’s friends placed his private pa- 
pers and valuables under seal to await the arri- 
val of Francis V. Balch, formerly Clerk of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
who is now practicing law in Boston. He had 
for some years had the management of Mr. 
Sumner’s business matters. 

The body of Mr. Sumner was embalmed 
Wednesday night, but in consequence o1 decom- 
position ha¥ing already begun, was not as per- 
fect as desired. It was belicved that with the 
embalming, the body, which had become very 
much swolien and disfigured, would assume its 
natural appearance. In this, however, the 
friends were disappointed. 

One of the last incidents of Mr. Sumner’s life 
occurred in the Senate late on Tuesday afternoon, 
when he passed over to Mr. Bogy’s seat, and after 
apologizing to that gentleman for neglecting to 
call on him, asked what day it would be most 
convenient for the Missouri Senator to dine with 
him. Anappointment was made, and soon after 
Mr. Sumner quitted the Senate chamber never 
to return. 

Senator Sumner’s term of office expires March 
3, 1875. Under the provisions of an act passed 
by Congress and approved July 25, 1866, it is 
provided that if a vacancy shall happen in the 
United States Senate during the session of the 
Legislature the two Houses shall proceed to 
fill the vacancy by an election which shall take 
place on the second Tuesday after the Legisla- 
ture shall have notice of such vacancy. 

The desk of the old Senate chamber, at which 
Mr. Sumner sat when he was attacked by 
Brooks of South Carvlina and almost killed, 
was given to our lamented Senator when the 
change was made to the new room, and now oc- 
enpies a niche in his private study at Washing- 
ton. He showed this as he did a thousand other 
interesting and unique things to visitors at his 
house, but was seldom known to have spoken of 
the attack or his assailant. 

Mr. Sumner has been engaged during mo- 
ments stolen from laborious duties in the prepa- 
ration of a volume entitled ‘‘Prophetic Voices 
Concerning America,” comprising selections 
taken from the speeches and works of eminent 
men. It is a volume which will have an addi- 
tional interest now that it is the last legacy of a 
great man to the people of the whole country. 
The volume but recently received the last 
touches at the hands of Mr. Sumner. 

Senator Sumner made a will some time ago. 
His executors are Henry W. Longfellow, Ed- 
ward L. Pierce and Francis V. Balch. Mr. 
Sumner was not in the possession of large 
wealth. An investment in a Western railroad 
deprived him but recently of some six thousand 
dollars. iis residence at Washington was a 
storehouse of art, and his collection of books 
of rare merit is very valuable. During his long 
life of activity he has had no time to accumu- 
late money for himself. He has worked fora 
great cause and for the people of Massachusetts. 

It will afford a sad pleasure to the friends of 
our lamented Senator to learn that but a few 
weeks before his final departure for Washington 
he was induced to sit for his portrait to Edgar 
Parker, who succeeded in producing a most ad- 
mirable and characteristic likeress. The be- 
loved original was then in excellent health and 
spirits, and gave the artist every needed facility 
for the execution of the work. The result is 
highly satisfactory to all who have seen it, and 
additional value is imparted to the picture by 
the fact that it is the very last for which he gave 
sittings. Portions of the picture are yet un- 
tinished, but we presume that in a few days it 
will be completed and placed on exhibition. 

Gov. Claflin received from the poet Whittier 
the following tribute :— 

‘The dear and noble Sumner! My heart is 
too full for words, and in deepest sympathy of 
sorrow I reach out my hands to thee, who loved 
him so well. He has died as he wished to, at 
his post of duty, and when the heart of his be- 
loved Massachusetts was turned toward him 
with more than the old-time love and reverence. 
God’s peac@ be with hini!’ 

Henry Ward Beecher wrete to Mr. Claflin as 
follows :— 

“The telegraph flashes the tidings of Sum- 
ner’s death. It is well. He had intense sym- 
pathy for moral principles. He was raised up 
to do thé work preceding and following the war. 
His eulogy will be, a lover of his country, an 
advocate of universal liberty, and the most elo- 
quent aud high-minded of all the statesmen of 
that period in which America made the transi- 
tion from slavery to liberty.” 

Gen. Butler sent on Wednesday the following 
note to Major Poore :— 

Wasuinaton, March llth, 1874. 

My Dear Poore :—Permit me to mingle my 
grief with yours at the great loss the country 
has just met in the death of one of her foremos 
statesmen, and, what is more to yourself, a 
most kind and attached friend. The devotion 
which has held you so untiringly at Mr. Sum- 
ner’s bedside during his brief and fatal illness, 
proves how much you loved him in return. I 
heard of his severe illness only on my way to 
the House, this morning. and was then told it 
was too late to receive from him a look of rec- 
ognition, even if I had not been tied there by 
the most imperative necessities. We can but 
emulate his great example in devotion to the 
equality of rights in the whole human family, 
and take up the great cause of human rights 
where he has left it. Were himself to direct 
us, I believe we could give no more pleasing 
tribute to his memory. Sympathizing fully in 
your great affliction, believe me, truly, your 
friend, Bens. F. Butver. 

Senator Sumner was the son of Sheriff Charles 
P. Sumner, a well-known and respected citizen. 
He had two sisters, Mary and Julia, and three 
brothers, Albert, Henry and George. The only’ 
survivor of these brothers and sisters is Julia, 
now Mrs. Dr. Hastings, a resident of California. 
Two of the brothers were lost at sea; one, 
Albert, at the same time that Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli met her sad fate. George died in a hos- 
pital in this State, from softening of the brain. 
One the 17th of October, 1806, the Senator mar- 
ried Mrs. Alice Hooper, widow of William 
Sturgis Hooper, who was a son of Hon. Samuel 
Hooper. Mre. Hooper was a daughter of Jona- 
than Mason, Esq. The marriage ceremony was 
performed in Trinity Church in this city, by the 
late Bishop Eastburn. the 10th of May, 
1373, the union proving indpmpatible, a divorce 
was decreed between the parties by Judge Colt 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

In the debate in the Senate of Massachusetts, 
when the censure-rescinding resolutions were 
under consideration, the plea was made often 
and urgently that immediate action should be 
taken as the Senator most immediately concern- 
ed had no assurance of health or life, and that 
if it were to be done, it were well done if done 
quickly. After the passage of the resolutions 
by both houses, Mr. Joshua B. Smith of Cam- 
bridge, the only colored member of the Legisla- 
ture this year, and a particular friend of Senator 
Sumner, was commissioned to carry a copy of 
them to the Senators and Representatives of 
Massachusetts in Congress, which commission 
he was only too happy to discharge, and pro- 
ceeded todo soatonce. At Washington he was 
the guest of his distinguished friend, and sat at 
his table, receiving every consideration and at- 
tention on the part of Mr. Sumnerand a throng 
of guests, little thinking that a day or two of 
delay on his part would have made him too late. 





In the Senate, Thursday, Mr. Anthony arose 


somewhere in the house if not in the room /and said that, in the absence of the surviving 
| Senator from Massachusetts, he had been re- 
The remains are attired in a new suit of black | quested to make the formal announcement of Pt tel! us:— 
broadcloth which Mr. Sumner purchased when j 
he was last in England. The casket is covered . 
with black broadcloth, and have an inner top of 
plate glass, so that the whole body will be vis- | a resting place in the State he served so faithfully 
| and loved so well. 
Mr. Preston Powers, son of the eminent sculp- | 
tor, succeeded in getting a very fine cast of the 


nounced at once that they would obtain the 
money without delay. Ah, sir, does not the 


**Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr 
blows ”? 
It was so with them. Their morning laughed, 
and the zephyr fanned their cheeks. They were 
| confident of success. They began with their 
own immediate fellow-citizens, and there they 
| failed. They then turned to the States; there 
| again they failed; and now, sir, morning no 
| longer laughing, and zephyr no longer blowing, 
| they turn to the United States, and ask us to 
| assume this great expense. 


the death of Senator Sumner. The event had 
awakened profound sympathy throughout the 
entire civilized world, and his body would find 


Although the body would 
disappear from human sight, never would earth 
cover over the immortal principles to which he 
dedicated his soul. In conclusion, Mr. Anthony 


paid a beautiful tribute to the departed satesman. 
If the United 


There should have! 


would therefore, that if interest 18 
kaw» es re Shadows” terms it, “an 
abomination,” then all rent or proft from the 
accumulated products of labor is an abomina- 
tion and should be done away with. If a * 
zen should not be permitted to derive benefit 
from the accumulated products of his labor ex- 
cept such portion of them as he could consume 
or make a direct use of, the chief incentive to 
labor, the desire to better his condition and that 
of his family, would be destroyed; civilization 
would be impossible, and mankind would soon 
revert to barbarism. 

But we fear, if more space is taken for these 
remarks, you will not find room fur the extracts. 


and said he would submit resolutions providing 


to take charge of the funeral in the Senate 


mains be removed to the 


Arma of the Senate, accompanied by a commit- 
tee of the Senate, and that the Senate do now 
adjourn. Mr. Schurz submitted a farther reso- 
lution that the Secretary inform the House of 
invite the House to participate in the services 
to-morrow. Mr. Conkling seconded the resola- 
tions in a feeling speech, and the Senate then 
adopted them and adjourned. 

In the House of Representatives, on Thure- 
day, by a general understanding no business was 
transacted, the members waiting for the arrival 
of the Senate resolutions relating to the death 
of Mr. Sumner. At half-past twelve o'clock 
the Secretary of the Senate appeared with the 
resolutions, and they were read to the H use. 
Mr. E. R. Hoar then arose, and in few brigf 
but eloquent remarks alluded to the sad a 
which had overtaken the nation. The news, he 
said, would cause inexpressible sympathy and 
profound sorrow among all classes of society, 
but especially among the lowly in their emal! 
cabins, who had come to regard him as their 
best friend. In 
that the House accept the invitation to attend 
the funeral in the Senate Chamber, and that 
upon the members returning to the hall of the 


conclusion Mr. Hoar moved 


House of Representatives after the services the 
Speaker should declare the House adjourned. 
Adopted. A further motion that the House 
then adjourn was also adopted. 

ale es Sareea RETR «cea 


MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Career OF A Frencw Repvs_rcan.— 
Paris correspondence gives the particulars of a 
remarkable trial that has recently taken place 
there, ending in the conviction of a veteran 
radical, formerly well-known to the world at 
large for his political opinions and his patent 
medicines. The prisoner was Francis Vincent 
Raspail, eighty-one years of age, and the crime 
attributed to him was that of having published 
an objectionable calendar. The work in ques- 
tion shows that previous convictions have failed 
to convert Citizen Raspail into a conservative, 
or even a reasonable politician; and at the age 
of fourscore his language is just as violent as 
when he first got into trouble in 1814. In this 
case attention was directed to the fact that the 
acts of the Commune were justified, and even 
gloritied, by the accused. M. Raspail defended 
himself, and complained of the way in which 
his whole life, also his family, had been attacked. 
His first condemnation dated as far back as i815, 
when the Jesuits had procured his condemna- 
tion for attempting to assassinate Pointu. Sub- 
sequently he had been ordered to pronounce a 
discourse in honor of the battle of Austerlitz. 
His speech was listened to by the authorities, 
and he was highly complimented. His words 
were reported to the Emperor, who said: 
an eye on that young man; he will go far.” 


“Keep 
He 
repaired to Paris; but, in spite of the prophecy 
of Napoleon, he had not gone far. During fif- 
teen years he worked hard at his profession, 
and tie had offen but a crust of bread and a 
glass of water... He had been caressed and flat- 
tered by ladies, and he might have had wealth 
and honors; but the royal family had not cor- 
rupted him. During the reign of Louis Phil- 
ippe he was prosecuted, and when ’48 came he 
had the honor of proclaiming the republic trom 
the balcony of the Hotel de Ville. In spite of 
his defence, Raspail was found guilty, and con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment. 


Death oF Ex-Presitpest Mitcarp FItt- 
MORE.—Mr. Fillmore died at Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Sunday evening, after a brief paralytic attack. 
He was born in Cayuga county, N. Y., January 
7, 1800. He worked at wool-carding in his 
young days, and when he was nineteen years 
old began the study of law, though he had 
never seen a grammar or geography up to that 
time. When he was twenty-three years old he 
was admitted to practice in Aurora. In 1827 
he was admitted as attorney, and in 1829 as 
counsellor in the Supreme Court. He was in 
the State Assembly from 1829 to 1831, and in 
the national House of Representatives froin '33 
to 35 and ’37 to ‘41. In 1847 he was made 
State Controller of New York, and in '48 was 
elected Vice-President on the Whig ticket, 
coming into the presidency July 9, 1850, by the 
death of President Taylor. After his term ex- 
pired he took up the study of general litera- 
turé. He lived in Europe from the spring of 
1855 to the summer of 1856, and was tendered 
the degree of D. C. L., by Oxford University, 
an honor he declined. While he was in Europe 
in 1856 he was nominated for.the Presidency by 
the American party and accepted the nomina- 
tion; but the contest was between the Republi- 
cans and Democrats, and he received the elec- 
toral vote of Maryland only. Since then he 
has lived quietly at Buffalo. He was married 
in 1826 to a Buffalo lady, and again in 1858 to a 
widow whose home was in Morristown, N. J. 
Such is a brief biographical sketch only. Polit- 
ically, he supported Mr. Adams in the struggle 
upon the question of the reception of petitions 
for the abolition of slavery; opposed the an- 
nexation of Texas with slavery; favored the 
abolition of the slave-trade between the States 
and of slavery in the District of Columbia. As 
Vice-President he presided over the Senate 
during the controversy on the ‘omnibus bill.” 
During his Presidency the compromise meas- 
ures, embracing substantially the provisions of 
Mr. Clay’s bill, were passed, which he signed, 
including the infamous fugitive-slave bill, by 
which he went back upon his anti-slavery re- 
cord. The first slave-hunts were during his 
administration under that bill, in Boston Charles 
Devens being marshal, and chasing William and 
Ellen Crafts, and capturing Thomas Sims. He 
had a desire to be re-nominated for this disgust- 
ing service, but the slaveholders, as usual, used 
him and then dropped him, as they did Web- 
ster. He was a cold, courtly and polished gen- 
tleman, whose earlier years were his best years. 
His administration is best di tinguished by the | 
expedition of Commodore Perry to Japan, | 
which sailed in the autumn of 1852, and which | 
resulted in a favorable treaty with that country. | 


Mr. Sumner’s Last Speecu.—We received | 
from Mr. Sumner on Tuesday, with his auto- | 
graph, a copy of the Congressional Record of | 
Saturday, containing his second speech, on the 
day previous, on the Centennial Exposition, de- | 
claring that the faith of the government, inste 
of being pledged for the support of the exhibi- | 


tion, as had been argued, was pledged just the | 
other way, it having been expressly provided in | 
the original act that the general government 
should not pay any of the expenses. Mr. Sum- 
ner, who fought the bill steadily at every step, 
had the satisfaction of seeing the project of tak- 
ing $3,000,000, or more, from the Treasury for 
what was started as a private enterprise thor- 
oughly defeated—the vote standing 33 to 17. 
Mr. Sumner’s last words of debate were these : 
I have something to say—very briefly, how- 
ever—on the way in which these corporators, 
if I may so express myself, worked iuto their 
present position. They came here for their 
bill; they obtained it with the condition that I 
have mentioned, a condition openly announced 
and accepted by their representatives on this 
floor, and also in the other House, accepted 
fully ; and the venerable Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania on my right was so jubilant that he an- 





| been more frankness originally. 


In closing, we cannot refrain from alluding to 


for the appointment of a committee of the Senate | 
} Vanee. 
Chamber on Friday at half-past twelve o'clock, | 
| hess. 
and that as a furth of re . se | 
» er mark id Tespect, me si | @ private corporation of stockh 
Commonweaith of 
' 
Massachusetts in charge of the Sergeant-at- | : 
| far all World's Fairs have teen governmental in 
| origin and conduct, and I see no reason in our | 
i 


| tion. I do not find that we have facilities for 


States were at any time to be called to assume 
this expense they should have known it in ad- 
Nor is this all. The United States 
should have had the conduct of the whole busi- 
It should not have been entered upon by 
Iders. Permit 
1¢¥ are usurpers; 
Thue 


me to #ay in a certain sense t 


OCCUpyYing 4 supreme national function. 


national condition why we should be an excep- 


' ; mo 5 ‘ 
| Massing Capital and obtai n¢ means for a 


Kepresentatives of the action of the Senate, and } ae Worid’s Fair that should make us an ex- 
[ception ty the 


received rule and practice of , 
The World’s Fair should hare 

hands of the nation. nd now still 

farther I am atout to say that in my judgment 

a proper celebration of the one hundredth natal 

day of the republic should have been by the 

nation and not by any private corporation. " Bat 

these private corporators have worked them- 

selves into the business. The authentic story 

of the Siberian bear is revived. You all re- 

member it. The bear leaped upon a horse, and 

he ate so furiously that he absolutely ate his 

way into the harness and drew the sledge. I 

know not if our Philadelphia bear has not al- 

ready eaten itself into the harness. But has 

hot the time come to stop? I think we must 

give the bear notice to quit; at least let him 

know that he cannot drag this nation into any | 
W orld’s Fair. 


other nations. 


been in the 


earnest desires ia connection with our coming! 
arniversary: First, to secure a proper com- 
memoratior of that great day, truly wortliy of| 
this republic, and characteristic, so that re- 
publican institutions shall thereby gain. 
ondly, to save the national character, which | 
must suffer if the present scheme is pursued. | 
And, thirdly, to save the national Treasury. | 
For these reasons I trust that this bill, which is | 
so justly revealed as an appropriation bill. | 
should be referred to the committee having | 
charge of such bills; and it should be referred | 


| demand. 


Now, sir, allow me to say that I have three | 


Sec-! 


**Shadows’s” peroration, in which he appropri- 
ately caps the climax of his financial vagaries 
by placing his hope.for an expanded currency 
and the coming of the good time when the lazy 
can borrow of the thrifty. pay no interest, and 
live without work; when ‘‘there shall be seven 
half-penay loaves solid for a penny; the three- 
Looped pot shall have ten hoops, and it shall be 
felony to drink small beer;” not Spon ‘the av- 
eTage statesmen,” like/ Morton, Ferry of Michi- 
ganaod Butler, but upon ‘the race of Sumners 
Hazp Pay. 


Extract No. 1.—‘‘In inquiring into the cir- 
cumstances on which its “money's? value de- 
ends, we must always ascertain, in first 
sace, Whether ita supply be r monopo- 
ized. Down to a it Was uni- 
ersally maintained 
lepended en j 
amount and the 
f a gold and silver cu 

dofacu 


the 
the 


¢ ‘ 
iree 


is limite i, and 
having little intrinsic wo h 
limited, and it is not convertible a leasure 
of the holder into some more valuable 
modity. It is obvi 

reasoning on the subject, 

CUrTENCY Consisting of incon: 

of any other very cheap 1 

on the proportion which i z beara to the 
commodities brought to the x et or to the 
And whenever 4 of this 
kind, or a limited gold curr: 


ty is 


com- 


sus, ary 


j ton, he common opinic 


ion 


commodities depend whol] roporti 
v¥ 13 quite 


between them and the suppiy 
correct. But it is altogether die 
freely supplied currency consistin 

silver, or of any other article possesse 
siderable value. The fluctuations in the supply 
and demand of such currency have n 
nent influence over its values: this is de 
by the cost of its production. If a « 
commonly exchange for a couple 
wheat or a hat, it is because its 


Vereing 
of bushels of 


pattern for one pair of pantaloons answer for 


the suggestion of ‘‘Shadows” (and it is a fair il- 


without any further instructions than are abund- | 
antly found in the existing legislation of Con- | “5°. &* Mie , 
gress and inthe open declarations of the friends, “Mle, if with a limited and in ro 
of this measure on other occasions, when they | "ey the latter exchange for a one-pound note, 
declared that the United States should be called | * #* because such is the proportion which, as @ 
upon for nocontribution. Twice over has Con-| Pat of the mass of commodities offered for sale, 
gress given instructions on this very point—not | tity bear to the supply of paper or of money in 
merely the Senate, but both Houses of Con- the market. This proportion would, it is evi- 
gress, with the approval of the President: twice | dent, be not only immediately, but permanently, 
over intwo differeut bills; once,twice. I hope | *#¢ted by an increase or diminution of the 
that the present bill will be referred to the com- | supply of paper or of commodities. But the 
mittee on Appropriations, and that it will take | '<!ation which commodities bear to a freely sup- 
its instructions from existing acts of Congress. | plied metallic currency cannot be permanently 
changed, except by a change in the cost of pro- 
ducing the commodities or the metals.” —Page 


COMMUNICATIONS. 483. 
EERE Extract No. 2.—*‘It is evident, therefore, 
The Financial Question. E the supely of thu grecious mactals in. one 

Mr. Epitor :—‘:Shadows,” upon ‘* What is 


country must, generally speaking, be limited 
Money?” in the Commonwealth of February 21|to the quantity required to supply the effec- 
and of the 7th inst., so truly represents the 


tual demand for them, that is, to preserve 
i : : their value in it on a par with their value 
darkness in which so many are attempting tO/in other countries. And therefore, when the 
solve the financial problem that we may be par-| currency of any particular country consists 
doned, perhaps, for endeavoring to throw aj of the precious metals, the value of any given 
gleam of light upon the subject by referring to | Wuantity or weight of its currency cannot differ 
Geib stiandinheine setantsden sbdnidessdt ities materially from the value of the same quantity 
sees 2 rah principles elucidated dy those | or weight of the currency of another country, 
“old fogies,” Adam Smith and J. R. McCulloch, | also consisting of the precious metals. Such, 
ever. if they should not accord with the opinions 
of the apostles of inflation in and out of Con- 
gress. For this purpose we ask you to print 


however, is not the case with a currency con- 
sisting of inconvertible paper. Paper money 
the extracts from ‘‘Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
It will be seen 


production has 


cost as muh ag either of those odities ; 





is necessarily confined to the country in which 
it is issued; its value is not real and universal, 
but artificial and local. It does not depend on 
by McCulloch,” given below. the cost of its production, but on the circum. 
that they do not give much support to the theo- | @nces of its being miade legal tender in a pare 
ry of “Shadows” that money, which is a real | “cular country, and tssued in limited quan- 
representative of property, can be made abun- | ‘##es. The moment it is carried out of the 
dant, or the interest to be paid for its use kept | COUNTY wherein it is legal tender, it becomes 
at a low rate, bv act ot Congress; but that, | 2@@¥ly, or, perhaps. entirely, worthless. Paper 
however desirable it might be to “the borrowers, | Money is completely destitute of that power of 
who have got their kving and their fortune to self-contraction and expansion which is pos- 
make” to borrow money at the rate of 3.65 per } sessed by 5 curfency consisting of the nahelse 
metals, or of paper immediately convertible 

It can neither be exported to other 


annum, it will not be possible until the amount |. } 
of accumulated capital in the country has be- | nto them. my ; 
come so large that it will not earn more than | Countries when issued in excess, nor can it be 


that when employed in carrying on the business | /™ported from them when the issues are urduly 
of the country and developing its resources, | Contracted. Its value, in fact, depends in every 
Neither do they countenane@ the proposition | C45®: 48 already Stated, on the magnitude of its 
that it matters not how large the volume of pa- issues compared with the business it has to per- 
per currency may be, provided it ‘ represents form. If its quantity be unduly increased its 
value.” It should not only represent value, but value will fall below that of gold; and if it be 
it should be convertible at the pleasure of the unduly diminished it will rise above it.”"—Pages 
holder into the value it represents; and be so| 490-491. - : 
limited in amount that it will stand at par with | Extract No. 3.—‘‘The quantity of stock, 
gold and silver, the instruments used by all civi- | therefore, or, as it is commonly expressed, of 
lized nations for measuring values. If the | Money, which can be lent at interest in any 
amount be not thus restricted confusion and | COUntry, is not regulated by the value of ‘the 
trouble at once ensue in the business of the "ney, whether paper or coin, which serves as 
country; prices advance when there is no ad- the instrument of the different loans made in 
vance in values; as there is an apparent rise, | tat country, but by the value of that part of 
reckless speculation is stimulated, prices become | the annual produce which, as soon as it comes 
unsettled, and things are so thrown out of their Cither from the ground or from the hands of the 
natural relations that all who do business are | Productive laborers, is destined, not only for 
compelled to speculate, that is, to take “the | replacing a capital, but such a capital as the 
chances,” in the ordinary transactions of their | Wer does not care to be at the trouble of em- 
regular business, which thus becomes to a great ploying himself. As such capitals are com- 
extent, if not wholly, a game of chance. | monly lent out and paid back in ‘money they 
It is difficult to understand how “Shadows,” | Constitute what is called the monied interest. 
and those who agree with him, expect to be ben- | It is distinct not only from the landed but 
efited by an expansion of “the currency repre- | from the trading and manufacturing inter- 
senting security or value”; or why they do not | ests, as in these last the owners themselves em- 
see that such expansion will not and cannot | Ploy their owa capitals. Even in the monied 
make money relatively more abundant —that , Interest, however, the money is, as it were, but 
the whole amount of the expanded currency | the deed of assignment which conveys from one 
can be worth no more than was the whole | #nd to another those capitals which the owners 
amount before expansion. Money would be no | do not care to employ themselves.......A capi- 
more plentiful except in appearance, or in hav- | tal lent at interest may, in this manner, be con- 
ing two dollars to represent the value of one | S#leTed as an ascignment trom the lender to the 
dollar. In other words, ‘‘Shadows” shortens | borrower of a certain considerable portion of 
his yardstick, but the quantity of cloth he has the annual produce; upon condition that the 
remains the same. He must shorten himself, borrower in return shall, during the continuance 
instead of the yardstick, if he would make the | °f the loan, annually assign to the lender a 
¢ smaller portion called the interest; and at the 
end of it a portion equally considerable with 
that which had originally been assigned vo him, 
called the repayment. Though money, either 
coin or paper, serves generally as the deed of 
assignment both to the smaller and to the more 





two pairs. 
Of what advantage would it be to carry out 


lustration of the inflation theory) to issue $5000 
of money (?) for every farm or house worth 





$10,000, and thus make it so redundant that the 
price of potatoes would be $1.00 each and beans 


considerable portion, it is itself altogether dif- 
ferent from what is assigned by it."—Page 166. 





to pay in the same proportion for his supplies, 


that about the year 1780 one of his ancestors 


practical operation of such a scheme of finange. 


the healthy manhood of the nation—in a word, 
the borrowers” (to use the language of ‘‘Shad- 


‘‘a cent a piece”; the farmer having, of course, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincton, March 11, 1876 
THE FINANCES. 

There has been much discussion during the 
last week in the House on the condition of the 
Treasury, and Gen. Garfield's speech on Thurs- 
day was decidedly the feature of the week. Mr. 
Garfield replied to Mr. Dawes’s alarming state- 
ments, and made a decidedly better showing than 
the country could have ‘hoped after that gentle- 
man’s exposé. There was both philosophy and 
statesmanship in his speech. He said, what 
ought to have been said before upon this subject 
teaches that an expanded or inflated paper cur- | of appropriations, that the true interests of the 
reney always brings disaster and sufering to nation didnot demand undue economy, cutting 

ara : ; s . > real needs 0 2 2 
choke aepnb: . ‘ vd ernnrent, but rather a judicious use of the i 
‘“‘Shadows” appears to be as opaque upon the | funded to be expended. The revenues of the 

| 


say $1000 for a hoe with which to dig his pota- 
toes and $500 for a pot to bake his beans in. 
There is a tradition in the family of the writer 


paid $75 for a mug of flip, in good expanded 
continental currency! which illustrates the 


Would ‘the struggling classes, the producers, 


ows,” who seems to think that borrowing is not 
only the end and aim of life, but the one great 
and shining virtue by the practice of which the 
Moresouls are to be distinguished from those 
who have less soul) have a better chance of ob- 
taining money possessed of any value without 
first earning it, or without paying for its use? | 
Whatever may be said respecting its effect upon | 
the professional borrowers, experience in history 





matter of interest as upon the money problem. | country he contended should be so managed as 
From the description we are led to infer that! to provide for the necessary surplus in the Treas- 
‘‘Moneybags” has more money than soul, while | ury; and he deprecated the theory of cutting 
‘‘Moresoul” has more soul than money. But if, the garment according to the cloth, or of making 
the former has earned, and, by prudence and the expenditures come within the revenues at all 
self-denial, has saved, money, while the latter | hazards, instead of providing the revenue ne- 
either has not earned any, or, if he has, has not | cessary for such expenditure. Only twice in 
been self-denying or prudent enough to save it, | the history of the government has there been a 
why, in the name of all that is fair and honest, | serious deficit in time of peace, and both times 
should ‘‘Moresoul,” who finds that he can make | they were caused by too great a reduction of 

and in both cases the deficit was reine- 





something by the use of ‘*Moneybags’” money | taxes; a ; f 
(and whose excess of soul docs not prevent his | died by increasing taxation. Gen. Garfield said 
coveting his neighbor's goods), have the use of it | that if the soundness of the Treasury was in 
for nothing, or ata rate ‘‘that would be trifling,” | danger it was because one hundred and forty-six 
when ‘‘Moneybags” can get more for it by lend- | millions of taxes have been repealed within the 
ing to the thrifty firm of Enterprise, Honesty, | last three years and a half, and not because of 
Economy and Work, who can make it earn more | the increase of appropriations, for they have 
in their business than ‘‘Moresoul” wishes to pay ?| been reduced to the amount of two hundred and 

The value of money and the value of its use | twenty millions. There has been a reduction of 
rest upon the fact that it represents property. | fifty-two million of revenue; yet Mr. Garfield 
This “‘Shadaws” would admit. Then, if instead | quoted from Mr. Dawes’s speech of May 3, 1872, 
of building a house, A prefers to pay B, who! in which that gentlemar, said fifty millions was 
has two houses and wishes to use but one, a cer- | the very extent to which reduction of taxes 


ad | tain sum of money for the use of one of them, | could safely be made; and there was actually 


which sum, or rent, is determined by the amount | made a reduction of sixty-two millions by the 
of labor expended in its construction, and the | legislation of that year. And this reduction 
number of houses there may be to be leased | could not be a matter of rejoicing, as Mr. Dawes 
compared with the number of applicants for had stated to the House that the twenty-five 


‘them, why should he not doso? Or, if he after- | million dollars in gold taken from the Treasury 


ward desires a larger house and B should sell the by the repeal of the tax on tea and coffee had 


one A has been living in to C, for money, and not lifted a penny of burden from the consumers 


should then Joan the money to A, who should use | of the country ; the Treasury lost it all, the pro- 
it to pay the cost of building his new house, | ducers and importers gained it all. Mr. Dawes’ 
why should not the property in its new form, as | mistake of twenty-nine millions was also shown 
a representative, be as much entitled to rent or| by Gen. Garfield, although Mr. Dawes acknowl- 


interest as it was before? 


by the same law that determined it in the other 
case, namely, by the cost of the property and 
the supply of property in that form compared 
with the demand for it? In both cases the sum 
paid for the use of the property (excepting a 
small sum—say one per cent.—allowed for wear 
and tear in the case of the lease of the house), 
whether it be called rent or interest, simply rep- 
resents the advantage derived from the aceumu- 
lated products of labor represented by said prop- 





erty or money, 


And why should not | edged the error at the time. 
the rate of said interest. or rent, be determined | tucky arose in his seat, and in the most positive 





Mr. Beck of Ken- 


manner declared that he could and would make 
it appear that Mr. Dawes was right in the little 
matter of twenty-nine millions. Although Mr. 
Dawes does not claim it, and all the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee concede the 
mistake, still Mr. Beck declared that it was true 
that Mr. Dawes had been driven into confessing 
an error when he had not been guilty of one. 
Mr. Beck’s evident admiration and champion- 
ship of Mr. Dawes and his rights is a peculiar 
feature of political antagonisms beautifully 


—_—__ 
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blended in two opposite natures. Mr. Beck 
comes to the rescue of Mr. Dawes on all occa- 


sions when he can possibly be of service to him. | 


This bond of sympathy is very refreshing be- 
Ween political opponents. During this debate, 


“Mi. Beck also promised tc prove that the ex- 


‘penditures of the government for the current 
year have been fifteen millions in excess of the 
estimates of the department, or that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had not told the truth; that 
the sinking-fund was embraced in the estimates 
of former years, and many other things to which 
Mr. Conger of Michigan wittily replied the 
gentleman from Kentucky had often presumed 
to do, and expressed the hope that this time he 
would fulfill the promise so often made and as 
often broken. Mr. Garfield answered that when 
the gentleman brought forward his showing he 
should be ready and willing to study his arith- 
metic. Mr. Garfield was listened to with atten- 
tion, and his showing of the condition of the 
finances of the government evidently had a 
cheering effect on the House, and will no doubt 
have the same upon the country. 

ME. BECK’S DISCOMFORTURE. 

To-day Mr. Beck replied to Mr. Garfield’s 
facts and figures, and made a poor fulfillment 
of his ample promises. Instead of showing 
that the twenty-nine millions sinking-fund was 
not included in the expenditures of the year, 
he acknowledged that it was so included; and 
his attempt to evade the question when square- 
ly put by Mr. Garfield was an amusing specta- 
cle to those who had heard his boastful prom- 
ises to prove the proposition *‘even to the sat- 
isfaction of the gentleman from Ohio hiriself.” 
The matter of fifteen millions difference be- 
tween the estimates and expenditures was also 
shown to be a myth, a creation of the fancy of 
Mr. Beck. This little mistake was made by 
Mr. Beck in quoting the estimates in the book 
of estimates printed when they first came in, 
and leaving out entirely all those estimates sent 
in after the first making-up of this book. There 
was a difference found to exist of just fifteen 
millions, making the statement correct, and fit- 
ting exactly with the statements of the chair- 
man of the Appropriation Committee. Mr. Beck 
was completely demolished, and his reputation 
as an arithmetician is decidedly below par. He 
could hardly pass the competitive examination 
of the civil-service rules. This gentleman sel- 
dom gives up to defeat; he maintains a cour- 
@geous demeanor to the last; but under the 
masterly blow dealt him by Gen. Garfield his 
plumage considerably drooped, and he was 
quite unable to rally after his defeat. His 
fine promises remain unfulfilled, and his politi- 
cal capital perceptibly decreased for the next 
canvass. 

THE SANBORN CONTRACTS. 

An animated discussion sprung up quite un- 
expectedly upon the Sanborn contracts, conse- 
quent upon charges of corruption regarding 
both the enactment of the law and its enforce- 
ment. Gen. Butler defended both, making the 
best possible showing for the system. He 
contended that the large amount saved to the 
government through the energy and persistence 
of Mr. Sanborn would have been aitogether 
lost had it not been collected under the con- 
tracts made for that purpose. He denounced 
in strong language the grasping railroad cor- 
porations and whiskey-rings that had for years 
succeeded in evading the payment of taxes, and 
would have continged to do so to this hour had 
not the*contracts to collect been given those 
people. The rich and strong had it in their 
power to escape taxation by evasion and sub- 
terfuges; but the poor man and the farmer, he 
said, had to pay every farthing. Gen. Butler 
was the only defender of the Sanborn con- 
tracts, and he had to meet and combat the most 
intense and bitter opposition. Mr. Foster of 
Ohio told what he knew about contracts of this 
kind, while he didn’t know i: uch; what he did 
know was rather damaging to the principle of 
the whole business... Mr. Hawley ot Connecti- 
cut thought the manner of collecting these 
amounts of money overdue to the government 
an infamous outrage. Mr. Hale of Maine spoke 
against the whole system, denounced the iaw 
awarding the contracts as he did when it passed, 
and said that he should vote for its repeal as 
promptly as he had voted against its enactment 
when it became a law. The discussion was 
evidently enjoyed by the opposition, who let the 

affair alone, evidently thinking it was none ot 
their funeral, and hoping, with rope enough, 
the majority would hang itselt if allowed to 
have its own way. Butler stood alone in his 
fight, but he is beginning to get used to that} 
and he often finds himself in a fearful minority. 

ON THE ANXIOUS SEATS. 
Members are beginning to feel anxious about 


political matters at’home. They are thinking 


4 . . ° . . 
BE Mout reélection. Every vote is carefully given ; 





questions often passed by without a passing no- 
tice are now studied and cultivated; and when 
not afraid of hay-seed being thrown among them 
they quite ignore the Grangers and insist they 
are not under the fear of their disapproval; but 
there is a wholesome uncertainty ‘about the 
thing that is quite charming as well as sugges- 
tive. 
LEGISLATIVE DELAY. 
There are two chronic reasons always ex- 
isting for not getting things done in Congress. 
The first, that it is just before reelection, that 
Congressmen are looking to their reélection, 
and dare not look behind them for fear of an 
untavorable impression; the other, that it is a 
short session, and nothing can be done for want 
of time. Between these two excuses many a 
poor fellow waits year after year to geta Just 
claim considered, ani is met by these too-often 
recurring reasons for delay. Itis time for some 
reform in the matter of getting business at- 
tended to by this legislative body and some 
system adopted through which the way may be 
made easier for those knocking at the door for 
justice and equity. H. M. B. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The citizens of Boston will meet in Faneuil 
Hall at noon, to-day, (Saturday), to consider 
the death of Mr. Sumner. Ife will be interred 
at Mount Auburn on Monday. 

Rhode Ieland’s House and Iowa’s Senate have 
favored constitutional amendments, giving suf- 
frage to women. 

It is enongh to say of the New Hampshire 
election, on Tuesday, that there is no election 
by the people, and that the majerity*of the 

ouse seems to be Democratic. 

Miss Annie E. Johnson, principal of the State 
Normal School, at Framingham, was one of the 
ladies chosen a member of the school committee 
at the annual town mectiogs of this State. 

The appraisers of Cyrus Waketicld’s estate, 
we learn, have concluded their labors, and ren- 
der his assets at $4,411,000, and his liabilities 
at $3,750,200—a nominal surplus of $661,000. 

All the talk about a new Postmaster for Bos- 
ton is fudge. Neither President Grant nor 
Postmaster-General Creswell, warm friends of 
Mr. Burt, would listen to the suggestion fora 
moment. 

Those who lament the removal of the Pad- 
dock elms should be comforted with the fine 
background of graveyard shrabbery which is 
brought to view, as We ll as the delicious Vista 
of the Common seen from the King’s chapel— 
both hitherto wholly obscured. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has its first 
building slowly going up on the Back Bay land 
near the foundation of the new Trinity church. 
There will be a succession of buildings, to be 
eompleted serially and connected, with a court 
yard for light and air in the center. 


The Javne and Sanborn contracts have had 


pretty hard treatment the past week, both trom 


Congress and delegations of merchants betore 
the Committe of Ways and Means. 


Jayne has 


| a notice, eight minutes long, to his people, last 
| Sunday, stating his inability to fulfill the duties 
| of the church after this month, and that from 
April to October he should be absent from 
among them. At the opening of the latter 
month he should, God willing, renew his labors 
with them. ‘‘Nervous prostration” he gives as 
his reason for absence. 

The Cincinnati aldermen have refused by a 
vote of 15 to 7 to pass an ordinance similar to 
that of St. Louis, “regulating” the social evil. 
There was a fair chance for the passage of the 
ordinance; but the decent people rallied their 
forces, and a pressure of public sentiment was 
brought to bedr upon the city fathers which 
they were unable to resist. In St. Louis the 
law seems likely to be very soon repealed. 

Mr. Groesbeck is vindicated. His reputation 
remains untarnished. Weare glad. Last week 
we stated it had come out that he and his neigh- 
bor, Mr. Burnet, had paid to an agent a liberal 
commission, amounting to $25,000, for dispos- 
ing of a valuable tract of woodland, the city of 
Cincinnati being the purchaser. It was at once 
assumed that the money was paid to the agent 
for the purpose of bribery, and ina moment Mr. 
Groesbeck’s reputation disappeared. There has 
been an investigation, which showed that there 
had been no bribery, and no attempt at any; 
that the sale was open and public at every stage, 
and the price paid not unreasonable. 

Patrick Healey brought suit in the Supe- 
rior Court of this city against Wm. Claflin, J. M. 
S. Williams, John L. Stevenson, Edward W. 
Griggs and IH. P. Shattuck, executive commit- 
tee of the Grant Club of 1872, to recover $10,- 
000 damages for personal injuries received by 
reason of an explusion of fireworks while the 
Grant torchlight procession was passing on Tre- 
mont street on the evening of the 30th of Octo- 
ber, 1872. He was so badly injured that he 
was obliged to have one leg amputated. The 
defendants denied their liability. and claimed that 
the plaintiff voluntarily took part in the process- 
ion and helped set off fireworks. : A verdict of 
$500 against the contracting cominittee was ren- 
dered. 

City Solicitor Healy adheres to the opinion 
that under the laws of the Commonwealth wo- 
men cannot legally hold the office of school 
committee, although there is nothing in the 
constitution of the State to prevent. This 
opinion is based upon the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in reference to the appointment of 
Justices of the Peace, and is strengthened by 
the silence of that tribunal on that point, when 


tions to the election of women as members of a 
school committee. He says also that the va- 


filled by a convention of the Aldermen and 
school-board. 


a few days last week, left for Washington Satur- 


day evening. During his stay he subscribe 


Mr. Simmons he said he should as soon think 


collector for that port without the knowledge of 


trict, his constituents, had business with that] , 


not submit to in silence, nor without persistent 
opposition. 


urday, the 7th inst., in his eighty-ninth year. 
Mr. E. was one of the old and original abolition- 


his house was always open, and, to thé extent 
of his means, his purse, to Garrisor¥ Phillips, 
Pillsbury, the Fosters, and their coadutors, and]! 
the cause they represented. Frederick Doug- 
lass, on his first visit to Haverhill, when he was |} 
thrust from a railway car becaus¢ he had the 
bad taste to be created not ‘free and qual” but 
a “‘nigger,” having his coat torn in twain from |: 
top to bottom it was sewed up by a daughter of 
Mr. Emerson. 
juded at a late meeting in Haverhill, remarking | ¢ 
that at that time there was only one person in| ¢ 
that village (now city) having the courage to 





posed he had long since pissed onward to his 
reward. 
speaker that Mr. E. was still living, and near | ¢ 
ninety. ‘God bless him!” said Douglass; | ¢ 
“Jong may he continue to live;” and he called 
on him the next day. Mr. Emerson was the 
originator, drawing up and heading, the mem- 
orable petition to Congress presented by John 
Quincy Adams fur a dissolution of the Union. 


Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames says the new Chief- 


borne by the last two Chicf- Justices. 
most remarkable fact in it is the i 
pacity of all the avenues to the brain, to say 
nothing of the one which leads straight to the 
stomach. The ears, the nose, the « outh, are 
of remarkable ¢xtent. 
once high and broad. 


down, while it carries a proboscis long and tend- 
ing downward, such as is always seen on root 
ing animals. A man with such an end to his 
is at once the nose of wisdom, power and suc- 
cess. What a contrast to the nasal member of 
the last Chief-Justice! Chase had majesty of 
form and mien, a really imperial presence, a 
grand head, great at its base and lofty in its 
trontal dome; he had a countenance, as we sce 
it in his earlier portraits, of distinguished beauty 
—clear, expressive eyes, a classical mouth and 
chin; but in the center of all was set an incon- 
sequent nose—the nose of a man who could 
project but could not consummate. Ilis plan 
of lite was large, bis ambition boundless. He 
commanded other men to execute what he de- 
signed. As all must who leave to others that 
which they alone should carry to success, he 
tailed of what to him was the final triumph.” 
As Chiet-Justice Waite turned his head, she 
continues, ‘There was on his countenance an 
expression strangely like Lincoln’s. You see it 
in the long upper-lip and in the half-sad, half- 
smiling lines of the wide mouth.” 

Lecture audiences are proverbially impatient 
of delays, but the people of Big Rapids, Mich., 
seem to be anexception. Mrs. Livermore was 
advertised to:lecture there last Monday evening. 
Owing to the breaking-down of a freight train 
she was detained tive hours on the road. On 
reaching Big Rapids about 10, P. M., she was 
}met ut the depot by the committee, who stated 
lthat the audience knew the facts and had voted 
Ito wait in the Opera House until the train did 
| arrive. She was immediately driven to the hall, 
}and commenced to lecture a little after 10.30, 
| concluding just before midnight. This is prob- 
}ably the latest hour of commencing « lecture on 
record.— Exchange. 

We can beat this by an instance within our 
knowledge. During the Butler-Dana contest 
in the fifth District in the fall of 1868 a speaker 
was announced for two places the same evening. 
He first held forth at Danvers, and was to con- 
| ude by nine o'clock so as to reach Marblehead 
iby ten, by coach. But he was interrupted by 
questions, which he patiently answered, so that he 
was detained till tén o’clock before he left. Then 

the roads were heavy, the night was dark, and 
lthe distance long. He was two hours on the 
}road, reaching Marblehead about midnight. 
| There he found a monstrous awdience paticntly 
| waiting his coming, and at about a quarter-past 
| twelv e he began his second addre§s, which con- 
leluded at two o'clock! The agéendance was 
! undiminished and the enthusias#ii as vigorous as 
At ‘eight o'clock the 








at the commencement. 


turnéd a sort of State’s evidence, and is giving | next morning the people rallied at another meet- 


important details of his mc thods and sources of 


action. 


j 
5a a 

Mr. W. S. Robinson and his family had a 
rough voyage to England, and after a short so- 
j in London have now gone to Italy. 


journ 


| ing, and at nine went to the polls and voted. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


| ° 


{ Read Ditson & Co.'s advertisement of ‘Es- 


Hon. Henry L. Pierce, who was at home for} cal and medical aspects. 
statistical, economical and _pulitical. 
d social, educational and religious. ‘The fund at 


in a somewhat novel manner. 


admit him into his house, saying that he sup-|t ie 
thousands. 


Some one in the meeting informed the | twenty of the most eminent, popular, volumin- 


that fate would find it a very hard task to break his ] ) 
question is one 


of the English language. 


it. It has since passed to be enacted, without a 
count. 

The special committee on so much of Gov. 
Washburn’s address as related to the Hoosac 
Tunnel line of railway made their final report 
Monday. A majority of the committee report 
the bill of Senator Learned, which provides for 
State control of a consolidated line of the Tun- 
nel and the Troy and Boston, Southern Ver- 


trustees. A minority of three dissent from the 
report and favor another bill, the point of which 
is that a trust company be organized under it to 
buy up the whole line. It is understood to be 
the plan of Mr. Edward Crane. 

On Friday last the report of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, inexpedient to legislate on the 
order relative to repealing the twentieth amend- 
ment to the constitution, providing that no per- 
son shall vote who cannot read the constitution 
in the English language and write iis name, 
caused an extended debate. The report of the 
committee. was supported by Messrs. Codman 
of Boston, Sanger of Danvers, and Kimball of 
Boston. A substitute resolve of repeal was fa- 
vored by Mr. J. E. Fitzgerald of Boston, Mr. 
Parker of Methuen, and Mr. Granger of Bos- 
ton. The substitute was rejected by a yea and 
nay vote of 91 to 69. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

An “interviewer” who has ‘‘done” Canon 
Kingsley and his daugliter, says that Miss 
Kingsley gave the following description of ‘*Ev- 
ersley,” their country home, illustrating the 
same by exhibiting photographs of the place: 
‘These are the windows of father’s library,” 
pointing to windows which showed like loop- 
holes through masses of ivy. ‘‘I think all his 
books were written in there. Eversley is a 
charming old place. It was at one time only a 
cell of St. Peter’s, Westminster; so, of course, 
that part is very old—between three and four 
hundred years—and where the lawn now is 
there used to be a fish-poud, from which the 
monks drew their Lenten supply of fish. We 
are just on the edge of wide moorlands, and 
we can ride some fifteen miles across the moor, 
through the heather and self-sowed Scotch firs. 
And in the fall, when the heath is a mass of 
purple blossoms, you can imagine how beauti- 
ful itis.” A man’s home ought to reflect him, 
and he it; and somehow this description of Ev- 
ersley accounted for much that we find in Charles 
Kingsley’s books. 

At the late National Temperance Convention 


questioned by the lower branch of the legisia- | the subject of a standard temperance work was 
ture whether there were constitutional objec- discussed, and a committee appointed to secure 


The committee have decided to divide the 
work into three parts, and to offer two prizes 


cancies declared by the school committee can be | for each of the three essays, to be open to all 


writers who choose to compete therefor. 1. The 
Scientific; embracing tue chemical, physiologi 
2. The historical, 
3. The 


resent at command enables the committee to 


$5000 to the fund for the erection of a new | announce prizes for the scientific work, viz. : For 
building for the Young Men’s Christian Union, | the pest essay, adjudged satisfactory, the sum 
on Boylston street. Speaking of the fight over} o¢ $500; for the second best essay, the sum of 
: $300. 
of going down to Gloucester and selecting &/ property of the National Temperance Society. 
The offers for the scientific essay will remain 
Gen. Butler, as to expect Gen Butler to come open to all competitors till January 1, 1875. 
into his district and capture the custom-house Manuscripts (with the names and addresses of 
without consultation with, or regard for, him, the writers by whom they are forwarded for 
when the majority of the merchants of his dis- competition enclosed in separate, sealed envel- 


Accepted manuscripts to become the 


pes, not to be opened till after the award has 


institution. It was an act of arbitrary personal | j,eon made) may be forwarded to A. M. Powell, 
and political defiance that he, for one, should} 53 poade street, New York. “The essay is to 
be of such a character that, while agapted in 
style to interest a non-professional reader, it 
Benjamin Emerson died at Haverhill on Sat-} will meet the demands of scholarly criticism. 
The treatise that best covers the ground in the 
least compass is desirable. 
‘ tend beyond three hundred pages of print, me- 
ists, when to be one meant broken windows, | gium-size octavo. 

rotten eggs, and to be generally V0 the but ~~. Richard Grant White, in a late linguistic 


It should not ex- 


article, presents a literary question for decision, 


He having, in 


‘“‘Words and Their Uses,” given it as his opin- 
ion that, since the days of Shakespeare and the 
King James’s translation of the Bible, the Eng- 


ish language has undergone no great cliange, 


and that the additions to it have been ‘little ex- 
cept new words tor new things,” Dr. Hall said 
To this fact Mr. Douglass al-| bluntly that “such could not be the opinion of 


yne who had given attention to the development 
of English in modern times,” and added that 


verbs, adjectives and adverbs had, since the 


ime in question, come into our language ‘by 
Whereupon Mr. White, naming 


yus and characteristic writers of the last hun- 
lred years—Goldsmith, Burke, Cobbett, Mill, 


Macaulay, Helps, Ruskin, George Eliot and 
Trollope, prose writers; and Gray, Cowper, 


Wordsworti, Southey, Byron, Keats, Shelley, 


Tennyson, Browning and Morris, poets—offers 
that it Dr. Hall shall produce from the writings 
of these representative modern authors, not 
3 thousands, 
Justice has a much stronger face than that) which were not used by the contemporaries of 
The | Shakespeare and of the translators of the King 
immense ca-| James's Bible, or by their predecessors, and 
which arc not the names of new things, ‘his 
publishers shall pay $1000 to Dr. Hall or to 
any benevolent institution he may select.” 
The head is massive, at] @uthors have proverbially no dollars to throw 
The nose has a bridge | away, Mr. White must have felt very sure of 


but one thousand distinct words 


As 


position before making this proposition. The 
of much interest in the history 


It is well-known that the gifted author, Benj. 


nose will dig to the bottom, if he digs at all. It) p, shitlaber, has long been an invalid, unable 


to do much literary or other work. 
work, ready for publication, was burnt up in the 


A recent 


Rand & Avery fire. The following circular in- 


dicates a venture on his part which we trust will 
prove eminently successful :-— 


To unis FrieNps: 

Cuecsra, February, 1874. 
The undersigned, without wishing to obtrude 
himself, like a grain of sand, into the eye, asks 
attention to the fact that, being stimulated by 
recent disappointment, he proposes to publish 
a new book, by subscription, and appeals to his 
ten thousand and more friends for their aid. 
He feels hopeful that his appeal will not be in 
vain, but that all, as the actors say, will ‘‘give 
him their hands.” ‘The book contemplated will 
embody many of those rhymed efforts—occa- 
sional and otherwise—which have secured favor, 
and some new that have not been published; 
which, without aiming at any exalted poetical 
excellence, have served a pleasant purpose, and 
may not yet have lost their savor. The grave 
and the gay will be harmoniously blended, the 
latte: not spiced so highly as to offend the seri- 
ous, and the former not unsuited to the subdued’ 
mood of the most hilarious. Without presum- 
ing to anticipate any remarkable degree of 
benefit to the world from his publication, the 
undersigned modestly suggests that its success 
would prove a world of benefit to himself—a 
consideration which he trusts will not be over- 
looked. He deems that no impropriety will be 
seen in this mode of presenting his claim. His 
book is his wares, his merchandise, his produc- 
tion, and he hopes it may be regarded as some 
desirable fabric—“illusion,” perhaps. By-the- 
way, the address ‘*To His Friends” is not to 
be construed into a prohibition of his enemies’ 
subscribing, if they choose. The book will 
comprise some three hundred pages, of superior 
type, paper and binding, to which will be pre- 
fixed the portrait of the author and his best 
autograph. B. P. SuHitvaBer. 
The Commonwealth office will be pleased to 
receive the names of about five hundred of its 
subscribers in aid of this manly appeal. The 
price of the work is to be only $1.50. 











MUSIC NOTES. 
THE KELLOGG ENGLISH OPERA TROUPE. 

A most auspicious opening welcomed the ad- 
vent of the Kellogg English opera troupe on) 
Monday last. In numbers, quality and esprit | 
the audience equalled that which has attended 
the opening of either of the Italian troupes this 
season. ‘‘Lucia” in English is less familiar 


mont and Fitchburg railroads, by means of 


of mentality in her conceptions. 


ing of the ‘‘mad scene” in ‘‘Lucia.” 


applause, loud and prolonged, burst forth. Not 
forgetting for a moment that she was without 
the sphere of an audience, nor evidencing by 
the shadow of a shade the emotion such a re- 
ception must have inspired, she remained fixed 
in the position that ‘‘Lucia” assumes in her 
touching rhapsody of madness, and, holding to 
the situation, carried it to the climax which 
properly follows. When we recall that some 
of the great Italian artists have set such an ex- 
ample as has been afforded in the ‘‘tower scene” 
in ‘‘Il Trovatore,” for instance, we are inclined 
to credit the American donna with the full meed 
of her artistic deserving in points which have 
such a near relevancy to the grand effect of a 
performance in its entirety. The recall which 
followed Miss Kellogg from the stage was most 
properly answered and tastefully acknowledged 
by the artiste, and by the beautiful floral gifts 
offered her. 

As to Miss Kellogg's troupe, it may be said 
that it afforded a series of very pleasurable sur- 
prises. We had looked for acceptable medi- 
ocrity in the support. We find talent of a high 
and characteristic order. In ‘‘Lucia,” the prin- 
cipal new-comer was Mr. William Carleton, the 
baritone. He is a young gentleman of twenty- 
five, of rich, smooth voice, with admirable act- 
ing powers, and handsome face and figure. He 
sings with ease and certainty, and even at his 
present age has that indescribable something of 
style whick we recognize in the best singers 
only. Mr. Carleton has only himself to blame 
if ten years hence he has not a reputation that 
will rank him with Charles Santley. Miss Star- 
bird made her first appearance in opera here, 
and an excellent impression as ‘‘Alice” in 
“Lucia.” Mr. Hall has improved greatly since 
his appearance with the Parepa troupe, but is 
still quite faulty in his acting. In the sextette, 
in the second act, his obtrusive gesturing was 
emphatically offensive. The chorus is appar- 
ently made up of strong and fresh voices. The 
orchestra is admirably balanced, but, as is usual 
with orchestras, is something too forceful in the 
accompaniments. 

The second night of the opera had also a 
special interest in the first appearance here in 
several years of Mrs. Jennie Van Zandt. In 


fine musical culture this artist ranks among the 
first in her profession, and if her success has 
not been won as immediately as that of other 
artists it has, nevertheless, been attained by the 
enduring processes of real merit and unflagging 
perseverance. In ‘‘ Martha” her remarkable 
vocal finish and clear bell-like quality of tone, 
were displayed to the happiest advantage. Her 
acting was in apt accord with her singing, and 
the performance deservedly elicited the heartiest 
demonstrations of favor. As yet, the lady lacks 
some of the characteristics of a great lyric art- 
ist. Her physique is slight, and, probably pre- 
vents the fullest realization of her best powers 
of conception. Ler anxious desire to please is 
also, unfortunately, too evident, and is subver- 
sive in a degree of the effect that might other- 
wise be produced. Mrs. Van Zandt is to be 
congratulated in that her talents are most deep- 
ly appreciated by those most competent to judge 
of them; for among the most exacting critical 
circles here her praises are almost universally 
sounded. Mrs. Zelda Seguin was warmly wel- 
comed in her favorite character of ‘*Nancy.” 
In voice, action and adaptiveness to the char- 
acter, Mrs. Seguin is certainly not equalled by 
any other artist whom we have seen in this role. 
Mr. Joseph Maas made his début and a success 
in “Lionel.” His voice is light, but even and 
pure. His style is quite finished, and he sings 
with true expression and feeling. 

Wallace’s ‘‘Maritana” was creditably given at 
the first matinee on Wednesday, to a moderate- 
sized audience. Mrs. Van Zandt appeared at 
her best in ‘*‘Maritana,” the gitana, making many 
brilliant effects of vocalization in the frequent 
opportunities afforded. Mr. Eugene Clarke is 
a tenor unknown to fame, in Boston, at least. 
Ilis voice is of good range, but quite crude 
in style, and he sings with a contidence that is 
yet wanting in certainty. His acting is easy 
without being really graceful, and, altogether, 
be gives the impression of a would-be artist 
who yet is not an artist. His reception attested 
the appreciation of his audience. Mrs. Seguin 
was as satisfying as usual in ‘‘Lazarillo.” Mr. 
Carleton, as ‘*Don Jose,” showed a depth and 
volume of voice that he had not evidenced in 
‘Lucia.’ The chorusses were especially good. 
Miss Kellogg appeared for the first time in 
“The Bohemian Girl,” to an audience that fairly 
packed the house on Wednesday night. The 
popularity of this opera is sumething astound- 
ing. It may be considered, in fact, the ‘Il 
Trovatore” of English opera. Except in the 
ill-starred season of the Parepa-Rosa troupe at 
Music Llall, it has never failed to attract a full 
house here, whether sung by good, bad, or in- 
different singers, and so long as simple melody 
is persuasive and attractive, just so long will 
this hackneyed work fill managerial coffers. 
Still, the associations of so prominent an opera- 
star as Miss Kellogg with the fortunes of the 
picturesque ‘‘Artine” added a peculiar zest to 
this especial performance, and many were there 
to see and hear who are not often called out 
by any representation of English opera. Miss 
Kellogg’s efforts deserve the warmest meed of 
approval. The part affords so little scope for 
individuality that dramatic identification is 
hardly possible, but Miss Kellogg brought her 
usual conscientious care to her impersonation, 
and made it really characteristic. Her singing 
suggested the “molten golden notes all in tune” 
which Poe pictures in his wonderful verses, and 
what, with her winsome presence and beautiful 
costuming, there was no one so captious as to 
feel otherwise than thoroughly delighted by the 
artist. Mr. Carleton was assigned the part of 
“Count Arnheim.” His singing was as satis- 
fying as in his previous efforts. His ‘‘make-up” 
was not successful in simulating age. Mr. Jo- 
seph Maas lackgd only a something more of 
depth and vitality in his rendering of ‘Thad- 
deus.” Mr. and Mrs. Seguin met with the favor 
formerly bestowed upon them in ‘‘Devilshoof” 
and the ‘‘Gipsey Queen.” Some of our critics, 
who apparently gauge decades by their own 
limited experience, have especially emphasized 
the ectreme rarity of the representations of 
‘*Maritana” and ‘*The Bohemian Girl.” If 
there has been a regular English opera season 
within the past ten years that has not included 
performances of these operas we have yet to be 
informed to the contrary. 

Of Miss Kellogg’s ‘‘Marguerite,” which she 
essayed on Thursday, it is only necessary to say 
that it was the same idyllic conception we have 


previously known, while the interpretation was 
permcated with a warmer glow than in time past. 
The indisposition from which the artist was suf- 
fering could not disguise the exquisite delicacy 
and beautiful coloring which she has brought to 
Goethe's heroine. We are not apt to forget that 
to Miss Kellogg belongs the honor of ‘‘creating” 
Gounod'’s ‘‘Marguerite” in this country, with no 
auxiliary or model other than was supplied by 
her own unremitting study of the author and 
the composer. Mrs. Seguin’s ‘‘Siebel” is as 
familiar as it is welcome. Mr. Habelmann 
acted ‘‘Faust” with a true and deep apprecia- 
tion. His singing indicated that his career of 
usefulness on the operatic stage is well-nigh at 
anend. Mr. H. Peakes’s voice has ripened into 
a noble basso of great strength and richness, 
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opment are the merging of her personality in 
the character assumed, and ar increased depth 
Her natural 
exuberance of animal spirits must have, com- 
bined with the adulation she has received both 
at home and abroad, militated against the devel- 
opment of those rare artistic qualities which she 
has, in spite of all obstacles, attained. A splen- 
did exhibition of her new powers of concentra- 
tion and self-repression occurred after her sing- 
Her won- 
derful vocalization of the trying arias in the 
scena had, with her delicate acting and pictur- 
esque abandon, 80 wrought up the audience that 
at the close the most enthusiastic salvos of 
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features of the programme was the reiippear- 
ance of Miss Josephine Orton as ‘‘Juliet.” To 
a large majority of the audience the imperson- 
ation was an entire novelty, which, added to the 
lady’s great popularity, naturally concentrated 
the major part of the interest of the occasion 
upoa her performance. Miss Orton’s associa- 
tions with this part upon the Museum stage are 
somewhat memorable; for it was jto her ‘‘Juli- 
et” that Mr. J. Wilkes Booth gave‘at this place, 
full ten years since, his last performance in Bos- 
ton of his never-to-be-forgotten ‘‘Rumeo” The 
performance was a most notable one to those 
present aside from the tragic interest associated 
with the misguided young actor by his after 
deeds in real life. Noactor whom we have ever 
seen in the part so fully realized and expressed 
its passionate beauty, while his presence was 
the beau ideal of Shakespeare’s youthful hero. 
Miss Orton had on the occasion found a new 
opportunity for the display of the remarkable 
versatility which even at that time had been made 
apparent to managers and public. She had as- 
sumed the part at short notice, and few of the 
many who admired her in quite a different line 
of characters were prepared for the splendid 
success which she achieved. Both artists played 
as if inspired; for young Booth was an actor 
whose magnetism was infectious, and Miss Or- 
ton’s acting and his own were of one color. 
The audience, although assembled to greet the 
then favorite star, almost immediately recog- 
nized the unusual merit of his “support,” and 
the lady fairly divided the lavish honors be- 
stowed during the evening. 

We are not among those who admire the 
emasculated perfuriances of lady masquerad- 
ers in male parts, especially those pertaining 
to standard tragedy. We can endure Lydia 
Thompson or Miss Weathersby in a merely 
spectacular sense, but Miss Cushman or any 
other—woman, in ‘‘Romeo,” never. True, the 
stage is wofully lacking in young men capable 
of enacting sentiment, but, in spite of that, ‘‘e 
man’s a man for a’ that,” and women have ampla 
scope upon the stage without intruding upon a 
sphere which they do not adorn. When, there- 

fore, we say that Miss Clarke overcame her dis- 

advantages of sex as far as was possible, and 

pleased her audience without touching at any time 

the significance of the character she was acting, 

we have, according to our standard, done that 

estimable actress full justice. ‘That Miss Orton 

succeeded in renewing her former success in 

portraying a really powerful conception of ‘‘Ju- 

liet” is to her credit. Her faults were those in- 

separable to a special appearance after a pro- 

tracted absence from the routine of her profes- 

sion. Both ladies were handsomely received 

with frequent calls, and Miss Orton was made 

the recipient of some elegant floral tributes. 

Mr. Barron, whom the sagacious critic of a 

morning paper has discovered was Mr. Steven- 





stilted one. Mrs. Vincent gave by far the most 
artistic rendering of the ‘‘Nurse” we have seen, 
nor do we expect to ever see it excelled. Mr. 
McClannin made an admirable “ Friar Lau- 
rence.” 
tardy justice by slaying ‘‘Paris” upon his first ap- | ¢ 


subsequent scenes with him from the jeopardy | ¢ 


knock-kneed youth who was assigned to the 
role of the elegant lover. 


and artists in a neat speech before the curtain. | t 
GEN. LEE'’S READINGS. 

A fair audience greeted Gen. Edward M. Lee, 

at the Parker-Memorial entertainment, on Sun 
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Sart. 


and tremble. 


ployed. 


terialist.” 


each panel a bas-re 


Mr. Perkins. 


to describe any of 


Gisvanni Pisana, son of Nicola. 
the earth of the cemetery was brought from Mt. 
Calvary, near Jerusalem, around which was 
built the structure, inside of which are the most 
wonderful corridors, frescoes, paintings and 
sculptures, by Orcagna, and other artists. 
picture exhibited represented the creation of 
the world; another was a fresco, Orcagna’s 
“Triumph of Death.” 
alcade of lords and ladies of the time of Frois- 
At the base of a mountain they suddenly 
come upon the corpses of three kings in differ- 
ent degrees of corruption, at which they halt 
The artist, in order to instruct 
his public, masses other groups around; on the 
summit of the mountain monks in their hermi- 
tages reading, and otherwise peacefully em- 
There was a Tuscan school of mystics, 
painters, of whom Orcagna was styled the prince. 
Fra Angelico was of that school, and lived in a 
cloister at Beccaio, a view of which was given. 
To a mystic, religion was a passion, and in their 
works be .uty only a means, not an end; where- 
as, in Greek art, beauty in repose was the end. 
He designated Donatello ‘a highly-gifted ma- 
His works represented individuality, 
the human form as he saw it around him,,in 
common life, while the Greek represeated char- 
He exhibited a represen- 
tation of Donatello’s David, a piece of sculpture 
which in a measure approaches the antique. 
Also his St. Cecilia, two beautiful equestrian stat- 
ues, and an elegant Paschal candlestick, seven 
or eight feet in height. 
the baptistry in Florence, cast by Ghiberti, must 
be extremely beautiful. 
of ten, the other of twenty-eight, panels, on 


acter in the abstract. 
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It represents a gay cav 


lief. 


Ignorance of the names introduced and their 
pronunciation make it difficult at times to follow 
Then, such a variety of pictures 
being presented to the view in one short hour, 
it is quite impossible to recollect the wrole, or 


them minutely. But if the 


lectures lead, as I doubt not they will, to farther 
research into books on art, much good will be 


J. G. 





accomplished. 
In Winche- ter, 2th 
ond daughter of Maj 


DEATHS. 


inst., Lora H. Richardson, Bee: 
or N. A. and Hannah H. Rich- 


ardson, 13 years 9 months. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
DEATH OF SENATOR SUMNER. 
MAYoOrR’S OFFICE, CITY Hatt, 


Boston, March 12, 1874. 


In accordance with the request of the City Council, 
Thereby call a meeting of the citizens of Boston, in 
Faneuil Hall, on SATURDAY, March Hl, at 12 o’clock, 
100n, for the purpose of giving public expression to 


son, who happened to play “Tybalt,” made a the feelings of this community on the irreparable loss 
very excellent “Mercutio,” albeit a somewhat sustained in the death of CHARLES SUMNER. 


SAMUEL C. COBB, Mayor. 





ion has & guarantee 


in which they were placed by the misguided and | Press protection of depositors. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE 
The general success of the performance must | MECAANICS’ ASSOUIATION, being in want of an 
have been deeply gratifying to Mr. McClannin, | etigible location for the purpose of erecting a new 
who expressed his acknowledgments to audience | building, respectfully solicit proposals of land con- 
aining from twenty: fiv 
and located within half a mile of the Public Library. 


Proposals to be addres. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
If “Juliet” had anticipated ‘“‘Romeu's” | BOSTON.-- This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
hat pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
pearance she would, thereby, have saved her | Calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 


fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
3m jan31 


eto thirty-five thousand feet, 


sed to NATHANIEL ADAMS 


President, 45 Upton street. 
Boston, March 2, 1874. 
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day evening last. His readings from the dialect 
poets were quict, somewhat monotonous, and 
unfavorably affected by an apparent cold. His 
most spirited essay was Whittier’s ‘‘Massachu- 
settsto Virginia.” The General seemed nervous, 
which was to be regretted. He wants the aid of 
a first-class teacher of elocution. 








ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
MR. RRADLAUGH AT A BOSTON RECEPTION. 
Writing from this city, January 10, to his 
paper, the National Reformer of London, Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh said :— 
On Wednesday, Dee. 31, 
terview with Ralph Waldo Emerson, at a re- 


ception given to him by Mrs. Sargent, at her 
residence ia Chestnut street. The rooms were | 


among New England’s illustrious men and wo- 
men, gathered to give greeting to the ‘‘sage ot 
Concord.” Among the guests were Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson, Dr. Buchanan, Wendel Phillips, 
Edward Everett Hale, Mr. Alger, Mr. Alcott, 
Dr. Bartol, Mr. C. P. Cranch, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. 
Cheney and Virginia Vaughan. My hostess grat- 
ified me soon after my arrival by searching me 
out among the crowd with the welcome words: 
“Mr. Emerson is specially inquiring for you.” 
I soon found myself face-to-face with a kind, 
truthful-looking man, reminding me somewhat, 
in his countenance, of the 1ate Robert Owen. 
After a few words of introductory converse I 
was assigned a chair, which had been specially 
preserved for me next to Mr. Emerson. The 
afternoon will always be memorable to’ me. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson commenced by quietly 
and unaffectedly reading, in a clear, measure- 
voice, his new poem on “The Tea-party Cen- 
tennial.” lis manner was so gentle that he 
seemed only reading it to one person, and yet 
his voice was so distinct that it filled the room 
in its lowest tones. When Mr. Emerson ceased 
reading, a little to my surprise and much to 
my delight, I was called upon to speak. Twenty- 
six years before, when too poor to buy a book, 
I had copied out parts of the famous lecture on 
“Self-Reliance,” and now I stood in the pres- 
ence of the great preacher at least an example 
of a self-reliant man. After my tribute of re- 
specttul and earnestly thankful words to Em- 
erson as one of the world’s teachers, I could 
not refrain from using the spirit of his lines to 
ground a comparison between the public opin- 
ion of Boston in 1773 and 1873. Mr. Emerson 
smiled an almost fatherly approbation of my 
very short speech; but what the 7raveller terms 
my ‘kindly, courteous, but frank rebuke of 
the spirit of the age,” called forth quite a lively 
debate, Which was opened by Wendell Phillips, 
who was followed by Henry Wilson, the Vice- 
President of the United States, by the Rev. Mr. 
Alger and Dr. Bartol, then by Mr. Alcott, and 
last, though by no means the least, by a notable 
woman, Julia Ward Howe. Mrs. Howe strongly 
recalled to me the cold, intellectual face of Arch- 
bishop Manning, but she manifested feeling as 
well as intellect in her brief address. Wendell 
Phillips spoke a second time, and to my im- 
mense delight, for it gave me a better oppor- 
tunity of judging the greatest orator in New 
England. I fully expected that Mr. Emerson, 
who had listened with marked attention and 
evident interest to the conflicting statements, 
would give some opinion; but, as the oracle 
remained silent, I was obliged to be content 
with his pleasant, personal words of promise to 
seek me out for another meeting before my de- 
parture for England. 
ATTENDANCE AT LECTURES. 

In my last letter I complained bitterly of the 
injustice bf the audience at Canon Kingsley’s 
lecture in Horticultural Hall, and with pride 


contrasted the good management and the deco- 
rum of the audience at Mr. Perkins’s lectures 
at Lowell Institute. But, alas! 
tunity, I find, is wanting there for the enact- 
ment of similar scenes. At the lecture on Fri- 
day evening week, at the close of the same, Mr. 
Perkins announced that some gentlemen had 
requested him to again exhibit some of the pic- 
tures of the previous evening, and he would 
wait fur those of the audience to retire who did 
not care to sce them again. Not a soul arose 
till the pictures began to slide on the canvas 
and Mr. Perkins to explain, when a portion of 
the audience began to move, slowly at first, at 





since his last appearance here. His ‘*Mephis- 
topheles” surprised and delighted his hearers. | 
Mr. Carleton’s ‘*Valentine” compared favorably | 
with the best performances of the part by Ital- | 
ian artists that we have heard. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 

In last Saturday’s organ recital, at the Con- 

servatory Hall, Mr. Whiting treated his audi- 





than any of the other operas by foreign coim- | 
posers that have been transplanted to our stage. 
Although the story is by one of the great master- | 


| ence to choice selections from the works of the 
grand Maestro Mozart. 
too quickly with the following list, 1. Fantasie 


The hour was filled all 


Wy 


“Warrington” complains of missing the 
Newspapers on the voyage, and would rather | 


his news regularly. 


daily {ther” and of the “Old Folks.” 


Messrs. Palmer, Jacobs & Co. have some nov- 


by housekeepers. 


have been more sea-sick if he could have had | elties in damasks which are worthy of attention 


They keep a choice stock of 


Mr. Emerson, in a recent discussion in the | jinen goods continually. 
Messrs. Learnard & Hartley will remain one 


Board of Overseers of Harvard College, took | 
of obligatory atten lance of week longer, only, at the corner of Hanover 


ground: in favor 


students at public pravers, holding that prayer | and Union streets, and itisa grand opportunity 
is the highest act of the human mind, and that | to buy carpetings, oil-cloths and window-shades, 
it is not right to take away from, or to let] as they are selling off at feartully low prices. 


young men deprive themselves of, the benefit of 
that act. 

Mr. J. Christie, an officer of the United States 
Senate, has received 8116, in subscriptions not 
exceeding 85 each, in aid of the fund for the 
purchase of a portrait of the late John P. Hale, 
to be hung in the State House at Concord, New 
Hampshire. Mr. Christie suzgests that a por- 
trait or statue of Mr. Hale be placed also in the | 
pational gallery at Washington. 

Collector Simmons took charge of the Custom | 
House on Thursday morning. His first order 
was to close the building at twelve o'clock in 


appointed John M. Fiske, Harrison W. Huguley, 
Joseph H. Barnes and T. Browne Dix Deputy 
Collectors, William H. Allen private secretary, 
and J. N. Coffin and W. H. Nichols government 


truckmen. 
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They will royally treat their friends who call. 


Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. make a most 


hich the 


announcement 
ladies cannot afford to overlook. 
They are evidently preparing to serve their 
friends with a variety and richness of spring 
}and summer goods such as has never betore 
| been offered at such remarkable prices. 


this week, and one 











STATE-HOUSE NOTES. 


A report made to the House Wednesday, con- 





| cerning the amount of property held fo* Poe 
jious, charitable and educational purpos us nd 
respect to the memory of Senator Sumner. He | exempted from taxation, shows $48,000, 


in 


The proposed law for restraining capital and 
|labor, commonly called the Ten Hour Law, 
went through the House, in an hour or two, on 


Bev. Mr. Murray, of Park-street church, read | Friday last. The vote was only nineteen against 


writers of English literature, the Jibretto when 
wedded to music becomes the veriest twaddle, 
and nothing but the charming melody of the 
music and the dignity and earnestness of the 
artists saves it from becoming positively ridic- 
ulous. This same exception might probably 
be taken to other English librettos; but few 


their parentage to such a pen as Scott's. For- 


wide latitude in the pronunciation of the words, 
and wherever they were slurred by the singers 


To a large majority, however, English in any 
form is preferable to any toreign language, and 
the occasional grants of the vernacular afforded 
were evidently as welcome as possible. Miss 
Kellogg has never made a more charming im- 
pression in opera than in ‘*Lucia” on this occa- 
sion. From the moment of her first entrance 
upon the stage until her final exit after the ‘‘mad 
scene” it was evident that the something pre- 
viously lacking in her interpretations had been 
attained, and that no disappointment was to 
await even the most sanguine of those near ad- 
mirers of this artist who, approving her talents, 
had not been unmindful of her faults in the time 
past. 

Conspicuous amon 
now remarkable in 


the many notable points 
Kellogg’s artistic devel- 





the relief was gratefully felt by critical ears. | 


in F-minor, written fora musical clock—allegro, 
adagio, allegro; 2. Larghetto from the Quintette, 





jop. 108; 3. Fugue in G-minor; 4. Andante and | 


| Minuett from the Symphony in G-minor; 5. 
| Sonata in D-major. 
| BEETHOVEN QUINTETTE CLUB. 


| 


Hall, will introduce Mrs. J. M. Osgood and 


tunately, and very fortunately, the character of | Messrs Perabo and Parker, in conjunction with leaders in the ranks were Nicholas—or Nicola 
the music of **Lucia” is such as to admit of @| the club—making a very delightful combination. | Pisana—in the thirteenth century, who was a 


| The music will be choice and gratifying. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL CONCERT. 

| The grand concert - (Sunday) eve- 

;ning presents Miss Persis Bell, the talented 


violinist; Mr. Jameison, the skillful young col- 
ored pianist; Miss Mittie Osgood and Mr. 

George A. Fitch, vocalists. 

affair. 

Dramatic. 

‘“‘ROMEO AND JULIET” aT THE MUSEUM. 
One of the great houses of the season was 
drawn out at Mr. R. F. McClannin’'s benefit on 
Wednesday night. The claims of the benefi- 
ciary and the unusual character of the attrac- 


tion presented undoubtedly combined to secure 
this desirable result. Conspicuous among the 





| Two soirees musicales, by this club, on the | 
other librettos, it must be remembered, owe | evenings of March 17 and 24, at the Mechanics’) Smiths, who added, in mosaics, an important 


It will be a Sine | 


length almost completely drowning the voice ot 
the speaker, which those who remained, of 
course, Were anxious to hear. It was most pro- 
vuking and insulting. It would almost seem, 
the doors being closed at a certain hour, they 
would make good the lost opportunity to cause 
disturbance at tae beginning by seizing this 
opportunity at the close. 
Notwithstanding this unpleasant little episode 
on the part of a portion of the audience, which 
probably will not be repeated, Mr. Perkins pro- 
ceeds with these interesting lectures with the 
greatest simplicity and dignity, the audiences 
seeminyly increasing in numbers, and, if possi- 
| ble, in interest. That on Tuesday evening was : 
l the fitth in the course, running down through 
| the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
| ries, introducing the great artists of each century 
—architects, sculptors and painters, also gold- 





contribution to the art of the time. The chief 


sculptor and architect of works in Florence, 
| Naples, Pisa and Venice, the first original artist 
| of the renaissance, the return to the study of 
| the antique ; Giotto, in the fourteenth century, a 

painter and pupil of Cimabul, of Florence, who 
| carried out the ideas of Nicola in introducing in 
| art types founded in nature; and, in the fitteenth 
' century, Donatello of Florence, with whom was 
associated Brunelleschi, an architect, and Ghi- 
| berti, all three of whom commenced as gold- 
/emiths. It is related of Brunelieschi that he 
| sold a piece of land that he might see other 
| lands, and walked on toot with Donatelli to 
| Rome in order to study and measure the won- 
| derful works of art there to be found. The lec- 
jtures are profusely illustrated with stereoptic 
| views of the works of these artists in painting, 
| sculpture and architecture. Among them many 
| striking things from the Campo Santo, a ceme- 
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OFFER TO THE 


A NOVELTY IN 
BLEACHED DAMASKS, 


Consisting of Barnsley Cloths, with border on four 
sides. highly finished and embracing elegant patterns. 


THE DURABILITY 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Parker: Memorial Entertainments, 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 














SUNDAY EVENING, March 15, at7 1-20’clk, 


CRAND CONCERT 


—BY — 
MISS PERSIS BELL, Violinist; 
MR. S. W. JAMEISON, Pianist; 
MISS MITTIE F. OSGOOD, Contralto; 
MR. GEORGE A. FITCH, Tenore. 
Tickets 35 cents—at Ditson & Co.’s and the door. 
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Soirees Musicales, 


—BY THE— 


BEETHOVEN QUINTETTE CLUB, 


Assisted by Mrs. J. M. OSGOOD, ERNST PERABO, 
and J.C. D. PARKER, at 

MECHANICS’ HALL, 
Tuesday Evenings, March 17th and 24th. 


EDGING 





Season. Tickets at the Music Stores. 1t* mchlé 
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PLAIN and 


AT 
Extraordinary 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 


WILL OPEN 
TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 


150 PIECES 


(4 AND SUMMER 
NILKS 


BOSTON MUSIO HALL. 


GRAND FAIR. 


IN AID OF THE 


BOSTON NORTH END MISSION 


—IN— 


MUSIC HALL. 


An unusual variety of useful and ornamental arti- 
cles will be for sale. 

No exorbitant prices and no drumming. 
The Restaurant will be supplied with the choicest 
viands and deli ‘acies at reasonable prices. 

Attractive and funny side-shows, and music every 
evening. 

Admission 25 cents. 

Season tickets $1.00; for sale at the Music Hall. 
mch7 
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Bargains. 





call the Particular Attent 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 


WILL OPEN 
TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 


50 PIECES 
BLACK 


FRENCH = CASHMERE 


46 INCHES WIDE, 
Mt $1.00; Value $1.25, 
50 Pieces 
do. do. at $1.25 ; value $1.50 
These are all New Fresh Goods, and We 


tomers to them, as being the Best Value we 
have ever offered our friends. 


TO CENTLEMEN! 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
FOR CASH! Bw 


We have purchased of a New York Importer, atless 
than cost of importation, a large lot of 


ENGLISH SUITINGS! 


—AND— 


LONDON AND }PARIS 
CASSIMERES, 


All new and desirable styles, and just out of bond. 
We are now prepared to offer them at the 


Best Bargains of the Season. 


fon of our Cus- 


Gentlemen are invited to call and examine these 
Goods, as their splendid quality, beatiful style and 
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SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60., 


WILL OPEN 


100 Pieces 
FRENCH 


ALL-WOOL DE BAGE 


3 se I 
at 37 1-2 cts. 3 sold last _year 


extraordinarily low prices, render them exceptionally 
desirable § 


CHAS. A. SMITH & CO., 


Nos. 18 and 20 School Street. 
_BosTon. 


RCH 17, 
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HE COPARTNERSHIP HERETOFORE 
_ existing under the tirm of Geo. W. Wheelwright 
& Sons was dissolved on the Second of March, last. 
Either of the partners are authorized to sign in liqui- 
dation. GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT, 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT, Jr. 
CHAS. 8. WHEELWRIGHT. 





a ey ‘tee WHEELWRIGIIT AND GEO. 

y. WHEELWRIGHT, Jr., under the fi f 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, will contines 
the business of Manufacturing Book and Sized Pa- 
vers at Leominster and Fitchburg office at No. 131 





Also a large 


at 62 1-2 cts. 


French Dress Goods 


Adapted for the Present Season. 


se" 








evonshire street, Boston. 

 Beigarrnnprs S. WHEELWRIGHT HAS 
2 ne oe = Hardwick, Muass., and will 
Manufacture News Paper. Office, 5: ~ 
Place, Providence, R. I. seiibanas or arin 
Boston, March 7th, 1874. 
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CHOATE’S 


ODONTO—a Reliable preparation 
for the teeth. CHOATE, under 
the Revere House, Boston. 
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SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. ; 


WILL OPEN 


TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 


A NEW INVOICE OFj 


AT THEIR USUAL LOW PRIOES, 





_LEGAL NOTICES. _ 


J HIS CERTIFIES thatJ. FRANCIS 
MILES, of Somerville, in the County of Middle- 
sex, and LUTHER ADAMS, of Boston, in the County 
of Suffolk, and both in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, have formed a limited pariership for car- 
rying on the business of dealing in hquors and ci- 
ars, at said Boston, under the name and style of J. 
RANK MILES, said Copartnership to commence on 
the first day of January, A.D. 1874, and to terminate 
om the thirty-first day of December, A.D. 1879. And 
the said J. Francis Miles is the general partuer, and 
the said Luther Adams is the special partner; and 
the said Adams has contributed in actual cash pay- 
ment to the common stock of said Copartnership the 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars. 

LUTHER ADAMS, 
J. FRANK MILES, 


and Imitation 


(WL, 


Boston, January 31, 1874. 
i 


SUFFOLK, SS.—Boston, February 13th, 1874.—Then 





All Wool, from 75 


FANCY CLOAKINGS, 
6-4 COATINGS, 


—4T— 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


WILL OPEN 
TUESDAY, MARCH 17, ©. 


1000 PIECES 
Bi ka Ww OD L 


Casimeres, 


LADIES’ CLOTHS 
SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, &C., 


FOR MEN AND BOYS’ WEAR 


CREAT BARCAINS! 


versonally appeared the above-named J. FRANCIS 
MILES and LUTHER ADAMS and severally ac- 
knowledged the foregoing certificate to be their free 
act and deed. Before me, 

JAS. B. F. THOMAS, 











feb21 6t aes Justice of the Peace, 
BRUSHES of every known style and 
¥ TOOTH size, at CHOATE’S, 
+ Dr Under Revere House. © 
ANTED—Men, women, boys or girls to 
_Canvass for fashionable visiting cards; large 
commissions. Address, with stamp, 


HENRY C. SHEPARD, 


PRINTER, 
22 Court Street, Boston. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
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Ce 2s BOF 2-0-8. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 





ets, upwards, 


There will be an examination of applicants for the 
position of Usher in the Quincy Grammar School, at 
the school-house in Tyler street, on SATURDAY, 
March 14, commencing at one o’clock. 





BARNARD CAPEN, 74 
mcehl4 It Sec’y of the School Committee. 
Ect °F. e-F BO 8: F:0 N 


Cin all the new C ’ 
colors,) NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS., 


Proposals for Furnishing the City of Boston 
with Beach Grave). 





Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the Superintendent of Streets, City Hall, Baston, until 
THURSDAY. March 19, 1874, twelve o’clock M., for 
supplying the BEACH GRAVEL required by the Paving 
Department during the year 1874. 

he gravel must be the best sea- washed gravel, free 
from stones and earth, to be delivered in such quan- 
tities, atsuch times, and upon such wharves in the 





SPECIAL! 
50 PIECES 


city of Boston as may be designated from tame to 
time by the Superintendent of Streets. 

The successful bidder will be required to give bonds, 
with sureties satisfactory to the Committee on Paving, 
Jor the faithful performance of the contract. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all roposals. 
Proposals to state the price per ton, including in- 
spector’s fees; to be indorsed **Proposals for Beach 
Gravel,” and addressed tothe 
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CHOAT E'S 
Itcan be used with perfect safety by adult 


Dramatized by Prof. 
* number of cities and towns, 


ODONTO. 


TATA OF 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ! 





DRAMATIZED. 


. Seager. who has brought out 


husiastic and profitable audi- 


In its new form, Esther” presents a specta- 
cle of uncommon beauty, and even of splendor. with 
its brilliant Eastern dresses, ete. 
i decorations easily procured. 
$1.50 per dozen. 


Music simple but 


RIVER OF LIFE. Best Sunday-Schoo] Song 
Book. 


Enlarged Edition of Father Hemp’s 


CONCERT TUNES. 


Father Kemp’s Old Folks” have sung to 900 andi- 
ences, and other organizations to at least as many 
These tunes are sure to attract both old and 


edition is enlarged to 96 pages, 


and 4a number of favorite “old” anthems, patriotic 
pieces, etc., are added. 


Price 40 cents. $4.00 per 


CHEERFUL VOICES. Best Common School 
Song-Book. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
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Cloakings 


Wear, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW ARTICLE. 


INSPECT ALL OUP DEPARTMENTS FOR 


SPRING GOODS! 
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Proposals for Furnishing the City or Boston 
with Granite Paving Blocks. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 
Office of the Superintendent of Streets. City Hall, 
Boston, until THURSDAY, March 2, 1874, TWELVE 
o’clock, M., for supplying the City of Boston with 
Granite Paving Blocks during the year 1874. The 
blocks to be ot the fullowing dimensions, viz. :— 
Width 3 1-2 to 4 1-2 inches; a 
Length 6toSinches; .:4] ‘ * 
Depth 7 to 8 inches. 
All the edges to be sharp and straight, forming 
right angles at their intersections both horizontally 
and vertically. The faces to be straight split and free 








from t or depr 

Proposals to state the price per thousand blocks 
delivered on such wharves in the city of m as 
may be designated from time to time by the Superin- 


tendent of Streets. Alsothe numberof blocks which 
the proposer will deliver per month from the first da 
of May to the first day of November. 
proposal will be r Sor blocks delivered re- 
red on streets in Roxbury, Dorchester and West 


The + eS to be in every respect satisfactory to 
the Committee on Paving and the Superintendent of 
A sample of the blocks must accompany the proposal. 
The bidder will be required to furnish 
bonds with sureties satisfactory to the Committee on 
Paving E ned the Enc Ae ex mer of the contract. 
o— “ peg he ri to ages ar or all a. 
ropusals indo “Proposals ving 
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The Richest Man in America. 
A STORY OF WEALTH ACCUMULATION. 


Shakespeare offers the 
to the ans sank occasion, ‘‘What are thy rents? 
What thy comings in?” Noman in America cap 
make a more satisfactery reply than William B. 
Astor, who is the chief landlord on this conti- 
nent. But if he gave a clear answer we should 
find it difficult to measure its extent. Indeed, it 
is impossible to form an estimate of the magni- 
tude of his estate unless by comparison. To 
illustrate my idea I may remark that in New York 
any man who, commencing poor, may be able 
by means of a life of industry and economy to 
pay for a house is reckoned very fortunate. 
Very rarely, however, does any poor man sec 
his name among the proud list of 15,000 real 
estate holders. Still more unusual is it to find 
any one who, in addition to his own dwelling, 
has a house to let. To goa little further, it 


question so pertinent 


of dispute between landlord and tenant, but 
Mr. Astor confides it to a man who has been 
many years in his service. This man is a car- 
penter, and is Astor’s general inspector, and his 
report is final. If a tenant can persuade him 
that repairs should be made, the point is won; 
if not, he need go no further. 
The Astors have had a great deal of luck. 
For instance, John Jacob (the old man) had a 
brother Henry Astor who was a famous butcher 
in the Bowery. He left an estate of $300,000, 
and bequeathed it all to William B., his nephew, 
who, of course, needed it. This was nearly forty 
years ago, ana this legacy, with interest, now 
amounts to about $1,200,000, which is more 
than equal to the, present cost of the famous 
Astor library, adding interest from the first en- 
dowment. Another fortunate thing is that As- 
tor’s principal purchases were on the west side 
of the city, instead of the east side, for the one 
has improved three times as fast as the other. 
This incessant improvement causes frequent 
b in the magic figures of the rent-roll. 





may be said that the owner of ten h 8 isa 
man of decided mark, while as for the owner- 
ship of fifty there is not a score of such to be 
found in the city. The majestic number of one 
hundred houses is a proprietorship which only 
one man out of the 15,000 can boast, and this 
man is William B. Astor. But his estate is not 
limited to this handsome number. He has one 
hundred for each day in the week, not excluding 
the day of rest. 

In other words, William B. Astor owns, ac- 
cording to a close estimate, seven hundred 
houses. Can any one of our readers by the aid 
of this progression form any idea of the Astor 
estate? If so he can do betterthanI can. The 
aggregate is so enormous as to be crushing. 
Just think of a man’s walking up a street, finely 
built on both sides, lots twenty-five feet front, 
for nearly two miles, and feeling that each house 
is his. Let him then cross to the other side of 
the street and walk the same distance in return, 
and feel that each house he passes is also his 
property. Let any of our readers who may be 
glad to get an humble tenement for $12 per 
month think of one man owning a row four 
miles long. Truly the ways of Providence in 
thus Joading one man with immense wealth, 
while so many of our best citizens are poor, are 
indeed mysterious. What a contrast does this 
man present with the condition of Him who had 
nowhere to lay His head, a condition which is 
shared by thousands of our community. Last 
week seven thousand persons lodged in the dif- 
ferent station-houses in thiscity. This number 
js about that of the inhabitants of Mr. Astor’s 
estate. 

All the residents of the upper part of Broad- 
way know him, and during the last thirty years 
he has paced backward and forward, a daily 
walk of half a mile from his house to his office, 
and from the office back to the house. There 
he comes now—a stout built man, nearly six feet 
high, and weighs, as you would judge, full two 
hundred. He walks slowly, but you would not 
imagine him to be a man of great age until you 
see his countenance, which is much wrinkled, 
and yet this does not look so very old. Four- 
score 18 not written on his face, though it is on 
his record. The reason of this is found in great 
natural strength, and a coarse visage which re- 
sists the march of time. He lost his hair to a 
large degree many years ago, and has no such 
sign of age as the hoary head. 
Lavater would read in the face of the great land 
owner of this city a dull intellect, chiefly capa- 
ble of tenacity and greed. If you were to seek 
one to lead in any great movement, or to act on 
the masses, or to pursue any course of enno- 
bling policy, you would not have chosen Astor. 

During a long life he has done but one thing, 
and this was to ‘hold on.” He has built houses 
with his increasing income, being led thereto by 
the pressure of a growing population, and this 
is all he has done for New York, except to add 
about $100,000 to the library founded by his 
father, and to give alot for a church. I have 
never heard William B. Astor even mentioned 
in a social, or literary, or conversational, or #s- 
thetic, connection. I never learned that he 
loved music, or books, or animals, or mankind. 
I never heard of his connection with politics, 
charity, progress, financiering, or even religion, 
except that he attended church. The capitalist, 
Henry Bergh, assumes the care of animals. 
while Peter Cooper founds an institute at the cost 
of a million, and James Lennox devotes him- 
self to mankind, having given away more money 
than even George Peabody. Astor, who is 
richer than all these, and four times their num- 
ber, has never displayed a positive feature. He 
has simply ‘held on.” No other idea seems to 
have controlled him. His intellect is dull, but 
he is good on a grip. 

I never interviewed William B. Astor but 
once, and this was more than twenty years ago. 
I had just bought a piece of real estate, and 
wanted to borrow some money on mortgage. 
Hence I applied to Astor. Entering the land 
office on Prince street I inquired for its propri- 
etor, and-was shown into a small private office, 
which was vacant. This was the landuolder’s 
sanctum, and he had evidently gone out for a 
moment. On the table lay a well-worn volume, 
which one might naturally take for a copy of the 
Bible. On opening it, however,d found it to 
be a book of maps of the different portions of 
the great estate. This was, I presume, the 
chiet library of a man whose business it was to 
‘hold on.” 

In a few moments a stout form, with heavy 
features, thin yellow hair, and dull expression, 
entere 1, and J made known my request. ‘‘Ilow 
much money do you want?” was the inquiry. 
**Ten thousand,” was the reply. ‘How much 
is your property worth?” ‘Sixteen thousand.” 
“Indeed, that is quite strange. When people 
come here they generally want more money than 
the property is worth.” Thiz reply showed all 
the prevailing fear of being overreached. I left 
my application and the number of the street, and 
the next day I saw the great capitalist looking 
at it very caréfully. When I called again he 
was out, but his clerk told me the loan was de- 
clined. I borrowed the money elsewhere and 
paid it when due, and I have never since then 
attempted any dealings with the family. 

William B. Astor is upward of eighty. He 
and Peter Cooper are among the oldest of our 
native residynts—but what a difference in their 
purposes in life! These men can remember the 
changes of seventy years, and could give a se- 
ries of very interesting reminiscences. They 
can recall the day when the site of Stewart's 
down-town warehouse was near the jail limits, 
and when a pond of thirty acres covered what 
is now the sixth ward. Astor can remember the 
time when his present abode was a cow-pasture 
two miles out of town; when his father bought 
wild land up there for $200 per acre, and let it 
out for enough rent to pay taxes. That land is 
now worth $500,000 per acre. All this long life 
has been devoted to the care of an estate and to 
getting rich, richer, richest. Twenty-six years 
ago his father died, and that which had been 
prospectively his own passed at once into his 
legal possession. The estate was then estimat- 
ed at $20,000,000, and it has since then trebled 
in value. When his father came to this city it 
contained a number of wealthy families, such as 
the Stuyvesants, the Rutgers, the Jaunceys, ete., 
but they were all distanced on the road to wealth 
by the newly-come German emigrant. 

Astor's residence for many years was in La- 
fayette place, next door to the Astor library, and 
about a half-mile from the land office in Prince 
street; but last year he moved up to the Fifth 
avenue, so as to be near his sons. The old 
mansion had become lonesome since the death 
of his wife, and there was probably a fear of 
robbers, for the basement, the first floor, and 
the second-story windows were protected by iron 
bars. Those on the first floor were constructed 
50 as to slide back, and thus be concealed dur 
Ing the daytime, but at night the house was like 
a jail, except that it kept thieves out instead of 
in. Near this mansion stands St. Bartholomew’s 
church, where the great landholder has attended 
Service for many years, and where he is now 
frequently seen. As to the effect of religion 
upon him, it it be judged by his deeds of eharity, 
itis very hght. lam glad to see that his son 
John Jacob has contributed $500 to the general 
effort in behalf of the poor. This is the first 
time that I have ever heard of the family doing 
anything in this cause, and the sum is equal to 


The disciple of 


For instance, the eight stores in the basement 

of the Astor House were once dear at $1000; 

then came the gradual process of *‘sticking ’em 

up,” and now they are each worth $6000 a year. 

The Astor was a first-class investment. It cost 

$500,000, and would now bring three times that 

sum. 

The bulk of the Astor estate will, on the death 

of Wm. B. Astor, pass into the hands of his 

oldest son, John Jacob. He is a heavy, large- 

built man, of mild and inoffensive temperament, 

and, like his father, of a negative character. 

Like him, however, he knows how to “hold on.” 

He retains the coarse, German (blonde) fea- 

tures, and might be taken for a Prussian of 
ordinary stamp. This retention of the old fea- 

tures of “life on the Rhine” tends to preserve 
the family, and their simple and economical 
manners ward off the dangers of high life. 

John Jacob has a large brick house on the Fifth 
avenue, near Stewart's palace, and this may be 
considered the manor-house of the largest es- 
tate in the Union. This estate is the grand ob- 
ject of his care; his father was chiefly to be 
considered as the impersonal agent of an im- 
mense property, and John Jacob is also a mere 
land-agent, whose object will be to perpetuate!’ 
it to his children. The time will come, how- 
ever, when this property will be divided, and 
reach at last other owners. Mutability will 
assert its laws in this as well as other destinies, 
and the Astor estate may yet be only a renewed 
lesson of the transitory nature of earthly things. 





The Exiled Duke of Brunswick. 
2 
A ROYAL SPENDTHRIFT. 

The strange career of one of the strangest 
of mankind has recently closed at Geneva. 
Charles William Frederick Augustus Guelph, 
sometime Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, is 
dead. He was nearly seventy years of age, and 
had been for forty-three years an exile from the 
country which once owned him as sovereign. 
Since the month of September, 1830, the ruler 
of Brunswick has been, owing to circumstances 
on which we shall presently touch, Augustus 
Louis, the younger brother of the personage 
who expired a few months since. It will be no 
very serious violation of the doctrine du mor- 
tuts to hint that the dead Duke very cordially 
hated his successor, and that he himself was not 
endowed with a character calculated to make 
him much beloved by his contemporaries. He 
died with the reputation of possessing enormous 
wealth, but in obscurity so complete that, for a 
long time past, the world had ceased to inquire 
what had become of the quondam Duke of 
Rrunswick. If a gentleman has long marked 
the ways of men, and, like Vinny Bourne’s jack- 
daw, is ‘‘sick of having seen’em,” who is blessed 
besides with plenty of money and a taste for pic- 
turesque scenery, wishes to withdraw himself 
completely from the pomps and vanities of the 
world, there is no country in Europe where he 
can lead so pleasantly sequestered a life as 
Switzerland. He may enjoy, in any one of the 
Helvetic Cantons, privacy to the full as com- 
plete as though he lived in the wilds of Minne- 
sota. When Mr. Tracy Tupman was crossed 
in love it was to the Leather Bottle at Cobham 
that he retired to soothe his wounded spirit. 
But had Mr. Tupman been a ‘‘monarch retired 
from business,” Switzerland would have been a 
far more convenient locality to adopt as a her- 
mitage—Switzerland, where Manfred could in- 
dulge uninterrupted in his interminable mono- 
logues—Switzerland, where everybody is accus- 
tomed to mind his own business, and to refrain 
from meddling with the affairs of other people. 
Duke Charles seemed, to the outer world, a kind 
of Manfred, a gloomy and mysterious being, per- 
petually haunted by the phantom of something 
he had done, or had left undone. Nobody knew 
what the something was; perhaps the Duke of 
Brunswick had no very definite notions himself 
on the subject. At all events, he was destined 
to stalk through life in a sphinx-like manner, 
but baffling all attempts to solve the riddle of 
his individuality. There will be no more whis- 
pering and glozing, no more vague inuendoes 
and purposeless insinuations, about him now. 
He is dead, and it may be hoped that, like By- 
ron’s morbid hero, he has found it not so difficult 
to die. 

When Queen Victoria ascended the English 
throne, thirty-seven years ago, the ex-Duke of 
Brunswick was one of the most familiarly- 
known characters, not precisely in, but upon, 
London society. Everybody knew of him; yet 
very few indeed enjoyed the—well, the ambi- 
guity of his friendship. He was a tall man, 
with strongly-marked features, and an exceed- 
ingly dignified presence. He was an assiduous 
patron of the theaters, and sometimes might be 
met grimly stalking behind the scenes, accom- 
panied by an equerry as mysterious-looking as 
himself. Even at that period he had virtually 
passed into the legendary stage, and was the 
hero of many myths. He was supposed to lead 
a recluse existence in a huge mansion in the 
New-road, where he was waited upon by dumb 
slaves, and whither at 9 o’clock every night his 
dinner was sent to him from a West-End hotel, 
each dish being enclosed in a triply-locked ves- 
sel of metal, of which the Duke had duplicate 
keys. He was afraid—so Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite affirmed—of being poisoned in his food. 
Lady Sneerwell, again, vaguely spoke of him 
as a ‘‘dreadful man,” and Mrs. Candour frankly 
owned that his ‘‘goings-on” were “shocking.” 
The duke, meanwhile, continued to pay his 
way, and to leave his neighbors in peace; nor 
did he at any time during his sojourn in England 
venture upon any eccentric act of a nature cal- 
culated toattract public attention beyond making 
a balloon ascent in the company of the cele- 
brated aeronaut, Graham. The balloon met 
with an accident, and the travellers were very 
near being killed; but this was not the last 
aerial voyage Duke Charles was destined to 
take. Now, there wo ild be apparently no great 
harm in going up in a balloon, in wearing a 
heavy beard and moustache, dining at 9 P. M., 
frequenting the coulisses of the theaters, gar- 
nishing one’s stock with tremendously large 
diamonds, and having unusually high heels to 
one’s boots. For such trifling peculiarities the 
ex-duke had made himself conspicuous amongst 
us. Moreover, he had had some mysterious 
controversies with the French police; and ina 
number of published pamphlets he had de- 
nounced in no measured language his brother, 
Duke August, the late Duke of Cambridge, his 
uncle and one of his whilom guardians, and the 
Germanic Confederation. When, in addition 
to these circumstances, it is mentioned that 
Duke Charles was a man of repellantly haughty 
mien, that he seldom spoke, and that he never 
went to court, it will be clear that, to the libel- 
mongers of thirty-five years ago, the dethroned 
potentate offered a tempting opportunity. ‘Thus 
he was soon made a target for the most disgrace- 
ful accusations. A special ruffian of that period 
made what is termed a ‘‘dead set” at the duke, 
charging him, by implication, with all kinds of 
heinous offences. Not one tittle of evidence 
was ever adduced rationally connecting the 
Duke of Brunswick with the monstrous stories 
told about him; but it happened with him as it 
did with the traditional dog of the bad name. 
For a time the luckless exile treated his slan- 
derers with silent contempt, but at length, ex- 


dudgeon to a sumptuous apartment in Paris, 
Seonieg: it was said, in a bed canopied and sur- 
rounded with a complete arsenal of swords, pis- 
tols and daggers, and—the old dread of poison 
still surviving—having his dinner sent in every 
night from the Café de Paris. Now-and-again 
he made a transitory appearance in a newspaper 
paragraph in connection with rascals suspected 
of a plot to assassinate him, or trying to steal 
Lis diamonds. Imperceptibly he faded ever. out 
of Paris; “since Sedan nothing whatever has 
been heard of him; and the other day came the 
news that he was dead. Will anybody be sorry ? 
Will anybody wear mourning for this dead duke- 
let? Why not? Europe knew no prince of 
grander lineage. Henry the Lion, Henry the 
Proud, and Otho the Child, were among his an- 
cestors. He was akin to Brunswick-Dunebourg 
and Brunswick-Oels. He was grandson of the 
wrong-headed Duke of Brunswick whose proc- 
lamation as generalissimo of the German armies 
set Europe in flames at the end of the last cen- 
tury, and who, sorely wounded at Jena, died a 
ruined, broken-hearted man. He was the son of 
‘““Brunewick’s Fated Chieftain,” of the dark duke 
who headed the avenging legions of the Black 
Brunswickers, with their death's-head-and- 
crossbones-garnished accoutrements, of the 
duke who had sworn to avenge his father’s death 
and to stab Napoleon to the heart wherever he 
met him, but who—the gallant, unhappy war- 
rior—was killed at Quatre Bras. The Prince 
Regent and the Duke of Cambridge were the 
guardians of the orphan princes, of whom the 
eldest died at Geneva the other day. Omnia 
Vanitas! yethere was a man with whom Vanity 
Fair itself would have nothing to do. He was 
too dark and problematical a person even for 
the companionship of the vain and the frivolous. 
His own subjects, in 1830, burnt him out of his 
palace end forced him to fly ; the Germanic Diet 
declared him incapable of reigning, and, where- 
ever he went, he took with him mystery, and 
provoked only glances that were askance. Yet 
might this dead man, with his name, his rank, 
his opportunities, have filled a large space in 
the history of his time. 





MISCELLANY. 
Two Sunsrets.—(By Carrie B. Lerow.)— 
The day has sobbed itself to sleep, 

The wind moans onj as if in pain; 
The western clouds harg dark and deep, 
And, like my life, a promise keep, 

To end at last in rain. 

I stand forlorn and desolate, 

And look across the dreary sea, 

And, hungry-hearted, weep and wait 

For something, which a hopeless fate 
May never bring to me. 

The outlines of the distant hills 

Reflect the sunset’s golden glow ; 
Their power and peace my spirit stills; 
I tremble at the joy which fills 

My heart to overflow. 

For I no Jonger stand alone, 
No longer sadly weep and wait; 
One true heart holds me as its own: 
‘‘ Dear love, how bright the day has grown 
Whose sun arose so late.” 


— Woman's Journal. 


Fun.—Bookkeeping may be taught in a single 
lesson of three words—Never lend them. 

A little girl asked a minister, ‘‘Do you think 
my father will go to heaven?” ‘Why, yes, my 
child. Why do you ask?” ‘Well, because if 
he don’t have his own way there he won't stay 
long, I was thinking.” 

Chester Pike broke his leg in Concord and 
was carried home. His wife was frightened, 
and in running to meet him fell over a dog, 
breaking her arm. Now, if we could only find 
out what happened to the dog. 

One editor says: ‘‘This paper has one sub- 
scriber who would lie awake nights if he were 
in any way prevented from paying his subscrip- 
tion for a year in advance on the 28th of Janu- 
ary. Wedon’t want our friends to lose any 
sleep, but—you know how it is yourself.” 

The editor of the Atlanta, Ga., Herald draws 
a deep sigh of relief now that the local lottery 
is over; says he has been cured of ‘‘drawings,” 
and in the future will ‘‘devote our entire ener- 
gies and our entire capital to the legitimate im- 
provement of the Herald as a newspaper.” 

A Peoria naturalist, in attempting to warm 
the ears of a frozen wasp over a gas jet, discov- 
ered that the tail of the insect thawed out first 
and worked with a rapidity that was as astonish- 
ing as the hideous profanity of the naturalist, 
who held the insect by the tail while thus exper- 
imenting. 

The most appalling case of deafness that we 
ever came across outside of an asylum was that 
of an old lady who lives just across the street 
from the navy yard. The other day they fired 
a salute of twenty-one guns. The old lady was 
observed co start and listen as the last gun was 
fired, and then exclaim, ‘*Come in!” 

An Iowa school-teacher has been discharged 
for the offense of kissing a female assistant. 
Whereupon a local paper inquires ‘‘what in- 
ducement there is for any person to exile him- 
self to the country districts of Iowa to direct 
the young idea in its musket practice if he is to 
be denied the ordinary luxuries of every-day 
life ?” 


Ess-Tipr.— 

On a summer eve, when the sun was low, 

An old man sat in the golden glow. 

The waves were washing the sandy stones, 

And calm and sweet were their languid tones; 

He looked, and listened, and softly sighed, 

As he heard the voice of the ebbing tide. 

He has passed his threescore years and ten ; 

He has smiled and wept like other men; 

Brother and parent, friend and wife, 

Had drifted over the sea of life 

To the peaceful shore where the saints abide ; 

But he was left by the ebbing tide. 

Left—all alone with the dreamy past; 

A battered hull on the shingle cast, 

No more to ride on the seething main, 

Nor feel the shock of the storm again; 

He lay at peace by the ocean side, 

To wait the coming of Death’s great tide. 

That solemn tide, with its voiceless roll, 
-Shall bear on its waves the weary soul 

To the blessed land where the angel throng 

Will hail its coming with holy song. 

And the home of that faithful heart shall be 

A place of rest by the Crystai Sea! 


Procress 1n EnGLaAnp.—For any one accus- 
tomed to deem England a large body moving 
slowly it will be something of a puzzle to ac- 
count for ‘‘the five radical steps,” as Mr. Brad- 
laugh calls them, taken by England since 1868, 
when the recent Parliament was elected. These 
five radical steps are Irish church disestablish- 
ment, Irish land tenure, abolition of purchase 
in the army, compulsory education, and the bal- 
lot. The enormous political progress repre- 
sented by these measures, considered as some- 
thing achieved within the space of six years 
and with no revolutionary tumults, would have 
been astonishing even in a country where 
changes are accustomed to take place fast. And 
whither is all this tending? The most of ua 
would say that it looks very much like driving 
a little more swiftly than usual down that in- 
clined plane which ends in republicanism. And 
yet Mr. Smalley, in one of his recent letters 
from London, utters the paradox that with all 
this growth and development of radicalism there 
is ‘scarcely a hint of republicanism.” That is 
a question, Mr. Smalley assures us, which Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, the radical member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne, says is ‘‘not a practical one,’? 
while it is the special topic on which Sir 
Charles Dilkie is silent. And though Mr. Brad- 
laugh has been proclaiming in America that ‘‘a 
struggle between republic and monarchy in 
England is imminent,” Mr. Smalley testifies 
that, in a period of general political ferment, 
he ‘‘can see nothing to indicate that any great 
number of people are thinking on that particu- 
lar subject.” It would not be strange if both 
taese gentlemen were right. It is very likely 
that the English people are silent about the is- 
sue between monarchy and republic, and still it 
may be true that their very silence is an omi- 
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That won her heart in her girlhood, 
That has soothed her in many a care, 
And praises her now for the brightness 
Her old face used to wear. 
She thinks again of her bridal— 
How, dressed in her robe of white, 
She stood by her gay young lover 
In the morning's rosy light. 
Oh, the morning is rosy as ever, : 
But the rose from her cheek has fled ; 
And the sunshine still is golden, 
But it falls on a silvered head. 
And the girlhood dreams once vanished 
Come back in her winter time, 
Till her feeble pulses tremble 
With the thrill of spring-time’s prime. 
And looking forth from the window, 
She thinks how the trees have grown 
Since, clad in her bridal whiteness, 

She crossed the old door-stone. 
Though dimmed her eye’s bright azure, 
And dimmed her hair’s young gold, 

The love in her girlhood plighted 
Has never grown dim nor old. 
They sat in peace in the sunshine, 
Till the day was almost done; 
And then, at its close, an angel 
Stole over the threshold stone. 
He folded their hands together— 
He touched their eyelids with balm; 
And their last breath floated upward 
Like the close of a solemn psalm. 
Like a bridal pair they traversed 
The unseen mystic road 
That leads to the beautiful city 
‘Whose builder and maker is God.” 
Perhaps in that miracle country 
They will give her her lost youth back ; 
And flowers of a vanished spring-time 
Will bloom in the spirit’s track. 
One draught from the living waters 
Shall call back his manhood’s prime ; 
And eternal years shall measure 
The love that outlived time. 
But the shapes that they left behind them, 
The wrinkles and silver hair, 
Made holy to us by the kisses 
The angel hai printed there, 
We will hide away ’neath the willows, 
When the day is low in the west; 
Where the sunbeams cannot find them, 
Nor the winds disturb their rest. 
And we'll suffer no tell-tale tombstone, 
With its age and date, to rise 
O’er the two who were old no longer, 
In the Father’s House in tke skies. 





Go1nc, Goinc, Gone!—So the Foster home- 
stead is sold! That pleasant farm-house in the 
outskirts of Worcester, with its sunny exposure 
and its warm brick walls—that house of unfail- 
ing hospitality, where an outcast might find ref- 
uge, an invaiid be nursed, or a fugitive slave be 
hid or helped onward—that house, with all its 
brave and happy memories, has been sold at 
auction, its owners refusing to bid uponit, and a 
hundred dollars has bought it all. Stephen and 
Abby Foster begin life again, at sixty-five, with 
no wealth but their own hands and heads, and 
the brave heart of their young daughter. And 
all this rather than acquiesce in taxation with- 
out representation ! 

I remember one particular stone wall near 
that house whose patient and sold work always 
seemed to me a symbol of the resolute farmer 
who laid it. The farm was originally very 
stony, and was brought into a high condition of 


its owner. Stephen Foster loved such hard 
labor, and when I once asked him why he did 
not rather take a farm at the West, he said em- 
phatically, ‘‘I should never like farming at the 
West; I should not wish to put my spade into 
any ground where it did not hit against a rock.” 
The supply of rocks on his farm lasted him for 
the best years of his life; and every stone that 
his spade hit, for a long time, was laid into that 
wall; so that it was at last wide enough and 
solid enough for President Grant’s four-in-hand 
to drive upon; and the wall seemed at least a 
more permanent possession than the equipage. 
To buy a wall like that for a hundred dollars, 
and have a house and farm thrown in! 

And to most people how silly will seem the 
sacrifice—as silly as when Harriet Tubman, 
after making her own escape from slavery, 
risked herself seven times in Maryland again to 
help other fugitives out; as silly as when Mrs. 
Margaret Douglas knowingly encountered fine 
and imprisonment in Virginia for teaching 
slave-children to read, ‘‘against the peace and 
dignity of the Commonwealth,” as the indict- 
ment said; as silly as when Thomas Garrett of 
Delaware remarked, to the judge who had just 
fined him nearly to the extent of his whole prop- 
erty for harboring fugitive slaves, ‘‘Friend! if 
thee sees any other poor man who needs shelter 
and a breakfast send him to me!” The fact 
that in each of these cases the object of the sac- 
rifice was personal and immediate, while here it 
is more abstract and remote, only increases the 
merit of this sacrifice. Any sympathetic per- 
son can incur pains and penalties for aiding an 
individual; buttoincur them fora principle im- 
plies a stronger nature. Yet to vindicate a 
principle is to befriend all sufferers, in the end. 
And many who, like myself, might not have felt 
obliged to illustrate their principle in just this 
way, may yet feel hearty respect and gratitude 
for those who have done it. 

For one, I can truly say that I count among 
the tonic influences of my life the personal 
knowledge of Stephen and Abby Foster. I 
dwelt near them for years and knew them thor- 
oughly; and I believe that never, in any epoch 
that we reverence for its integrity—as the Puri- 
tan or the Revolutionary period—were there to 
be found lives more absolutely righteous, coura- 
geous and self-devoted than theirs. The lives 
of great reformers are sometimes disfigured by 
personal meannesses and petty squabbles, but 
this never was the case with theirs; and any 
slight excess of combativeness or antagonism, 
on public questions, is not worth reckoning as a 
fault, in the light of such purity and fidelity. 

When living in Worcester I used to notice 
that, in ordinary times of peace, it was easy for 
people to speak lightly of the Fosters, as fanat- 
ics; but that in any rising excitement, as in re- 
gard to slave-kidnapping, or Kansas outrages, 
even the more conservative were ready to turn 
to the Fosters, as to the solid rock. The popu- 
lar audiences, that at other times would scarcely 
listen to them, in times of excitement were un- 
satisfied till they spoke. Those who have pos- 
sessed this substantial leadership never can be 
homeless; they have friends everywhere, and 
wherever they have friends they will have a 
home.— 7. W. Higginson, in Woman’s Journal. 


Tue PLepce at Spunky Point.—A Tale of 
Virtuous Effort and Human Perfidy.—(By 
John Hay.)— 

It’s all very well for preachin’, 

But preachin’ and practice don’t gee; 
I’m posted on virtue and temperance, 
And you can’t ring it in on me. 
Jest toddle along with your pledge, Squire, 
Ef that’s what you want me to sign; 
Betwixt me and you, I’ve been thar, 
And I'll not take any in mine. 
A year ago last Fo’th July 
A lot of the boys was here; 
We all got corned, and signed the pledge 
Fur to crink no more that year... 
There was Tilman Joy and Sheriff M’Phail, 
And me and Abner Fry, 
And Shelby’s boy Leviticus, 
And the Golyers—Luke and Cy. 
And we anteed up a hundred, 
In the hands of Deacon Kedge, 
Fur to be divided the follerin’ Fo’th 

*Mongst the boys that kep’ the pledge. 
And we knowed each other so well, Squire, 

You may take my scalp for a fool 
Ef every man when he signed his name 

Didn't feel dead sure of the pool. 


Fur a while it all went lovely ; 
We put up a job next day 

Fur to make Joy b’lieve his wife was dead, 
And he went home middlin’ gay. 

Then Abner Fry he killed a man, 
And afore he was hung, M’Phail 


fertility by the unconquerable combativeness of 


But when we got to Kedge’s, 
What a sight was that we saw! 

The Deacon and Parson Skeeters 
In the tail of a game of Draw. 


They had shook ’em the heft of the mornin’; 
The Parson’s luck was fair, 
And he raked, the minute we got thar, 
The last of our pool on a p’ar. 
So no more temp’rance for me, Squire; 
I ‘low it’s all very fine, 
But ez fur myself, [ thank ye, 
I'll not take any in mine. 


— Harper's Weekly. 


REMINISCENCES OF ParEPa.—Parepa’s sec- 
ond series of concerts in America were given 
in Boston. Happening into the music-store 
where the tickets were being sold, one day, she 
sat at the counter looking over the latest publi- 
cations, when a tall, cadaverous Yankee from 
the backwoods approached the ticket-seller and 
inquired: ‘‘Dew yeou sell them air Paripper 
tickets here?” ‘“‘We do,” was the reply. ‘‘Does 
she sing by ear or by note?” was the next ques- 
tion; but all further conversation was drowned 
in laughter, in which the great prima donna 
most heartily joined. At the first jubilee held 
in Boston, after one of the concerts, at which 
she had held the audience of fifty thousand peo- 
ple spell-bound with her grand interpretation of 
‘‘Let the Bright Seraphim,” she was congratu- 
lated by a friend upon her wondrous singing. 
“Not to me does the praise belong,” modestly 
and sincerely replied the artist, “but to my 
Maker, who gave me the talent I possess.” She 
pronounced the Boston Handel and Haydn so- 
ciety the best choral organization in America, 
and she assured the writer that she took greater 
pleasure in singing with that body than with any 
other. She regarded the members, nearly one 
thousand in number, almost as personal friends. 
One day, at rehearsal, she inquired why a tem- 
porary flight of stairs were placed in front of 
the stage. ‘‘They are expressly for your use,” 
was the answer. She quickly and smilingly an- 
swered: ‘I declare I won’t sing unless I can 
come in wtth the rest of the girls.” 
On the occasion of a benefit to Mr. Lothian 
of the Boston theater, a few seasons since, Miss 
Mehlig was prevented from appearing, and Par- 
epa (who was sitting in a private box, enjoying 
the performances of Lotta, whom she greatly 
admired personally and professionally) hearing 
of the fact, and not wishing the beneficiary nor 
the audience to be disappointed, asked, permis- 
sion to replace the absent artist, and &mid the 
greatest applause she appeared in walking- 
dress and hat, and when the audience had testi- 
fied its acknowledgment of her kindness she 
sang, very appropriately, *‘As I’d nothing else 
to do!” 

On the last day of her farewell visit to Bos- 
ton, as the writer was making a friendly parting 
call, the prima donna very warmly expressed 
her admiration of Boston, which city she con- 
sidered her home when in America, and said 
that she hoped, some day, to return here and 
establish an opera-house of her own, where she 
could give opera for four months in the year, 
tor four nights of the week. ‘'Then,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘I can reside in Boston during the win- 
ter and make occasional concert-tours through- 
out the country.” Alas! that the artist’s hopes 
could not have been realized. During this in- 
terview Parepa sang several songs (Carl Rosa 
playing the accompaniment). I was not the 
only auditor, for the corridor of the hotel was 
crowded with the servants. These songs had 
been set to music by her husband, who was too 
modest to publish them, thinking that the works 
did not possess sufficient merit. ‘*What would 
you do with the little man,” she arehly inquired, 
“if he would not follow good advice ?” 

Her strong, unwavering devotion to her hus- 
band and graceful deference to his wishes were 
noticed by all who were intimately acquainted 
with the happy pair. ‘‘What is the use of hav- 
ing a husband,” she would ask, ‘‘if he is not to 
tell his wife what to do, and then let her do just 
as she pleases?” She always desired to pet 
every child who came near her, and several 
times she almost frightened their mothers by 


embraces a collection o 


Rarest, Most Chaste and Original 


ESTABLISHED 18438. 


JOSEPH CAREW’S 


MONUMENTAL WORKS, 


The patrons of this establishment, as well as the 


public in general, are invited to call and examine my 


LARGE ASSORTMENT 


MEMORIALS FOR CEMETERIES, 


Now on exhibition at my Warerooms, 


Nos. 500 and 502 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


My stock, considerably enlarged during the winter, 


the 


Designs 


Ever offered to the public. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


MARBLE, 


eWonumental 3 


Cemetery and 
Church Interior 


WORK 


Designed and executed to order 


At the Most Reasonable Rates, and in a 
Style of Workmanship Unsurpassed. 


H. J. E, CAREW, 
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THE MAP OF BOSTON, 


To accompany the 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


—AND— 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 1874, 


it are requested to forward at once their address on 


be sent free of cost. 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
BOSTON DIRECTORY OFFICE, 
341 1-2 Washington Street, 
Near the Boston Theatre, Boston, Mass. 
&g~ N.B.—A small part of the edition remains un- 


sold. PRICE 31.00 only for Book and MAP. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of Price. Bt feb2s 


EARLY SPRING 


Cloths and Clothing. 


. We have an attractive stock of 


CLOTHING AND WOOLENS 
FOR MEASURE TRADE. 


Garments made to order in the best man- 
ner, at moderate prices. 





pretending to carry away ‘‘the little darlings.” 
She was generous-hearted to a fault. She gave | 
thousands of dollars in charity withoat the | 
knowledge of the world, and nothing annoyed 
her more than to have her good deeds heralded. 
Many a manager has occasion to bless her mem- 
ory, and many an artist dates success from her 
encouragement. In her death not only has 
music, but humanity, lost a friend.—Dezter 
Smith, in Boston Journal. 


{ 


Tue New York Press.—Charles Nordhoff, | 
having left the Evening Post, is now writing up | 
California and the great West for J/arper’s | 
Magazine, and he does it in capital style. These | 
leading journals change their editors often, and 

sometimes ina sudden manner. It was once 

thought that Nordhoff was a part of the Post | 
itself, but a disagreement occurred, and the next | 
thing was his resignation. He was succeeded by | 
Charlton T. Lewis, who is a bright and talented | 
young man, but he soon resigned, also, and then | 
J. W. Bartlett, formerly of Bangor, Me., was 

uppointed manager. He, too, retired after a} 
while to another position on the staff, and now | 
Sidney Howard Gay is in this important chair. | 
He is a man of wide experience, having filled a 
similar office on the 7'ribune, and also on alead- 
ing Chicago paper. [Since succeeded by Albert 
G. Browne, Jr. } 

The Herald has for some time been in the 
hands of Tom Connery, who is now, as it is said, 
to be succeeded by John R. Young as managing 
editor. The World was in charge of D. G. 
Croly, but he went on to the Graphic, and is 
succeeded by Jerome B. Stetson. The Times 
has had a variety of managing editors since 
Raymond died, when S. S. Conant held this of- 
fice. He was succeeded by John Bigelow, who 
was in turn succeeded by George Sheppard, and | 
he by Louis Jennings. The city editor of the 

Times was discharged because one important | 
event (the arrest of Tweed) was not reported. | 
The fribune has had in its manager’s chair 
such men as Dana, Sidney Howard Gay, John 

R. Young, and now Whitelaw Reid. Its city 
editors have been Foster, Otterson, Moore, and 
a number of others, Mr. Shanks being now in 
the chair. The 7ribune is at present, as it is 

said, controlled in a large degree by the wealth 

of Jay Gould. This is a wonderful change from 

former times, for Greeiey kept aloof from all 

Wall-street sharpers, but Gould has money, and 

the Zrioune needs it. The attempt to build the 

new printing-house involved an enormous out- 

lay, and would have been almost impossible 

without extraordinary assistance. The 7ri}une | 
association claimed to be worth one million, but | 
property and cash are two different things. 

Three million was invested in the concern, | 








and to purchase a number of Jots and erect a | 
grand establishment requires an enormous sum 
of ready money. Hence, as it is said, Jay 
Gould has become the financial dictator of the 
paper. If such be the case, Whitelaw Reid will 
have a master such as he never had before, and 
I should not be surprised if he also were after 
awhile to leave. 

The rule in this city is change, and it is prac- 
ticed as rapidly as possible. Just see how many 
publishing partners the Z'ribune has had. First 
was McElrath, who got to be well off, but could | 
not resist temptation and turned speculator, by | 
which he lost everything, and had to lose his 
place. Next was Strebeigh, who knew enough 
to keep his money. When he left, Samuel 
Sinclair, who, commencing as a poor clerk in 
that very office, was promoted to this important 
position, and managed it very well. He became 
at last one of the chief owners of the paper, but 

subsequently was led into speculation and lost | 
everything. This took place the season that 
Greeley was defeated in his last canvass, and 
Samuel Sinclair’s failure was one of the causes 

that led the unfortunate man to believe that all 

was lost. Atthat time the 7ridune had reached 
a low mark, and was thought to be near failure. 

Both Greeley and Sinclair had injured it; its 

circulation was much reduced, and so was its 

advertising business. There was, however, one 

fortunate feature apparent. The association | 
had a life policy on Greeley for $100,000, and | 
his death gave it a fund to renew the struggle | 
for life. The use of this fund enabled it to en- 

gage talent and to improve in point of attraction 

so as to recover its lost ground. The present | 
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‘CHOATE’S 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 


TAILORS & CLOTHIERS, 
No, 158 WASHINGTON ST. --- First Floor. 
feb2s 4t 
: a The Teeth ‘and hardens 

the Gums, CHOATE’S 


WHITENS [oi yr5.teee 
BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


end other first-class 


FURNITURE, 


have their .Vew Wareroonis, 

on the old location in 
HMAYVUWARKET SQUARE, 
now open and filled with a 
choice stock of goods of their 
OWN WAVURACTURE, 
which will be offered at the 
lowest rates. W'e invite pur- 
chasers to examine, confident 
wecan make it for their in- 
terest to do so. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE, 


Haymarket Square. 
febl4 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


tf 


We desire to inform the public that at our Green 
houses in Boston Highlands we make the eultivation 


of the 
LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 
at this season of the year a specialty; and it can be 


| obtamed in all its freshness daily at our floral estab- 


lishment in HOTEL BOYLSTON, where also may 
be found every tlower in its season, with skillful art- 
ists to arrange. 
CALDER & OTIS, 
Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston, 
janlo 


And cheapest. CHOATE’S ODONTO, 
for whitening and preserving the teeth. 
Sold by CHOATE, druggist,Revere House 


ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, 
PRINTERS. 
Town Reports, 
Law Printing, 
Mercantile Job Work. 


STREET, 
BOSTON. 


tf janlo 


ae- Send for Estimates. 


ODONTO HARDENS THE GUMS 
and PERFUMES the BREATH, 
and should be used BY ALL. 

t 


JOSEPH VILA, 
STOCK BROKER, 


NEGOTIATOR OF REAL ESTATE, 
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Is now ready, and all who have not already received 


the red slip facing the title-page of the Almanae to 
the Pullishers, upon receipt of which the Map will 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 


tes, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. novl 


BANKERS. 


‘ KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
tf 


in all parts of the world. mar7 


BOSTON LEAD CoO. 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 2:4 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
can. 

agin order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. i 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
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THE FAMOUS 


New French System 


— OF— 


ELECTRICAL CURE. 


Every form of disease, cranial or acute, treated 
with unparaileled success by 


EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN and WM. 
BRITTEN, 


155 West Brooklive Street. 


Examinations by the wonderful and infallible elee- 
trical cranial diagnosis, the greatest SCLENTIFIC Dis- 
COVERY OF THE AGE. tf jans 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


g : ryt 
HLORIST, 
ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh 
Morning. 
800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let tor Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties. 
Balls, &e. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento tie Public from 6 A.M.to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 

679 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGTE, Proprietor. 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 
19 Province Street, 

and 14 Chapman Place, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


Ever 
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&e~ Having cularged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business A specialty made of 
Signs and Decorutions. tt .jans 


JOUN L. STEVENSON & C0., 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square Boston, 


WINE DEALERS. 


Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &e. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 

Old Medford RUM, tine CIGARS. tt feb7 


INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 





BOSTON. 


[Organized February 1, 1814.] 


Accumulation, Jan, 1, IS75......6- $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 175,000 00 


RIMENIOE cdonvcscccsitevedesesc<occesa $10,525,172 O38 
As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

POGUES GC VGN. 60 cccss 0 ceccdeneens $66,011,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000. 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

1st—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is 2355.232.53 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of im the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENs, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W. MORELAND. M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
jan3 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. | 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets exceeding $300,000. 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 
On NEW YORK, 

Cash Assets Exceeding $2,000,000, 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 


we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE 


by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 


This is on every pack- 


ING 


ICACIES. 


. FAIRBANK’S SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 
The most Durable.} 
The most Convenient. 
In every respect worthy of the most implicit con‘- 
dence. Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


WHITE TEETH. 
Always an agreeable odor 
to the breath by using 

| CHOATE’S ODONTO. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincey Hall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


mar7 
‘* FASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


az@- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


janl7 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CROWN| 


PARLOR BEDS. 


Dressing Combs every lady should 
use. Fine goods at a low price at 


CHOATE’S. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, 
Place. 


Dix 
mary 


corner of 


REAL ESTATE. 


$. P. TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


; No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ep 
J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers n Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &C. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
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pemeitan | aa 
CUSHING’S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as 
“all the 


Use CHOATE'’S ODONTO! A 
good set of teeth is a personal attrac- 
tion. 


semblies. An indispensable hand-book for cv 
ber of a deliberative body, and the authority in a 
States, 

“The most authoritative expounder of 
parhamentary law.”’—Charles Sumner. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent 
Address THOMPSON 
feb2t 


\merican 


Price 65 cents. 
by mail on receipt of price. 
BROWN & CO., Boston Mass. it 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by wail on receipt o 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
octls om 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Brocatell, Sil 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE REST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRROR 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are insur 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE 
warranted in every particular. Purcehaser- will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Sumnuel 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
FACTORY AT Easr CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 


» ete 
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CHOICE GOoO!))S! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Fte., 

For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 


@e- PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 

OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 

HOME MAKKETS WATCHED FOR THE EAKLIEST DEL- 
tt 
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BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO, 
REMOVED 


175 Devonshire-34 & 36 Arch Sts. 


CHAS, MCBURNEY & CO,, 
GENERAL AGENTS. 
Boston, Dec. 13, 1873. tt-deels 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 
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asperated beyond endurance by deliberate cal- 
umny, he turned round on his persecutors and 
appealed to the law forredress. In at least one 
action for libel he conducted his own case, and | 
satisfied the judge, jury and the public that, 
whatever might be the eccentricities of his char- 
acter, he was an exceedingly shrewd and clever 
man. 

Years passed by, and people ceased to talk so 
much and so maticiously about the Duke of 
wildland. A more repulsive spot than the orig- | Brunswick. He appeared to have been on 
fo ene ge York is seldom rie and the | terms ¢ something resembling intimacy with | 
‘oncentration of an immense population there | Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, and, i 8! syste <0 F : 
proves how truly ‘man made the town.” said, had elvances large come of mana ae | ay pela oes wy hr the republic. 
5 digg mo: office situated in Prince street, | further the interests of the prince in his candi- | ism in England sana be Shige lian jemeongd 
rae posh ian + ote ees red re “mse oe eee — : rench ishatare| ation of Mr. Disraeli’s memorable speech a few 

‘ c “e n oticing its} in December, 1848. ut when that candidature i i . 

real character, and even the little tin sign, | became successful, and when, four years later, | ee pat tery sagan 
. Entrance next door, fails to convey a correct | the prince president was metamorphosed into} by the co Ae arty in E cand “5 “ ees 
idea of the place. "Next door” is a two-story | the Emperor Napoleon IIL., it certainly did not Unt ee 
building, and this is the real office, the other| seem as though the latter was actuated by any Bs 
being merely the fire-proof depository of deeds very fervent feelings of gratitude towards the 
and other valuable papers. Here three or four| companion of his exile, who, by the way 
cl rks and collectors are employed under super- | crossed the channel in a balloon to rejoin him, 
Vision of Astor's two sons, John Jacob and|and this time without accident. The ex-duke 
William, the former of whom is expected to|was no more an habitué of the Elysce or the 
inherit the largest portion of the estate. The} Tuileries than he had been one of St. James's 
plan of letting houses is as follows: The build-|or Buckingham Palace. Guests with royal 
rie cop id ae in a book, and are so care- | blood in their veins were not so plentiful during 
reg “2 eos) one could see ata glance | the early days of the second empire that Cwsar 
uae ad con ition of each, and to this is | could afford to turn the cold shoulder to one of 
ixed the rent and the term of years that will be | the best-born princes in the whole ‘‘Almanach 
gis - - speneants are answered from this | de Gotha,” to the descendent of Azon II., who 
. rk, and they need not attempt to ‘‘beat/ married Cunigonde, daughter of Guelf II., a 
down.” If the building stands idle on account contemporary of our William the Conqueror. 
ot high rent, iC is less damage than the variation | Duke Charles in his genealogical ascent could 
from an established system. The next business | go higher than Bourbon or Nassau. Neverthe- 
after settling the rent is what amount of repairs | less, the French emperor did not smile on his 
shall be done. This is generally a fruitiul source ‘ cousin, late of Brunswick. So he retired in 


one-tenth of the daily income of the estate. In 
reply to the claims of charity such men as As- 
tor may reply that the poor people should keep 
away trom New York. But if poor people did 
so it would make a vast difference with the Astor 
estate, It is because of that rush which brings 
so many people there (mostly poor people, of 
course) that this property is so valuable. Take 
away the people and these rocky commons (that 
were) would be worth no more than any other 


nous token of the pressure of the subject upon 
their minds. A whole people sometimes be- 
come conscious of the logic of the events in 
which they are participating, and stand in a 
hush concerning the result which they know to 
be just before them. Probably there was less 
discussion of the slavery question in America 
during the two years immediately preceding 
the abolition of slavery than at any other similar 
period since 1835. We were all talking about 
the preservation of the republic, but we all felt 
that that meant the destruction of the slave- 


By gettin’ him slewed in jail. publisher, Ford, is an experiment, and he will | ae 
ca! d th : not probably remain unless he proves fully | : 
SS ae ae adequate to the position. In some of the other | NOTARY PUBLIC, 
? : ie journals the publisher has remained unchanged 

Adee tee tana for years. The World is issued os the same | NO. 15 Congress Street, Room 1, 
And along in March the Golyers man (Mr. Bangs) who first served in this de- | BOSTON. 

Got so drunk that a fresh-biled owl partment; and so is the Times, whose founder, | i 
Would ’a looked, ‘longside o’ them two young George Jones, is still the publisher. He has | 

Like a sober temperance fowl. [men, 


filled this department fur twenty-three years, | 
Four months alone F walked the chalk; which is rare permanency in a changing world | 
I thought my heart would break; 


like this.—Cor. of Concord (N. H.) Monttor. | 
And all them boys a-slappin’ my back, 


| of Real Estate and Negotiation of Mortgages. 
. — | . 
And axin’ **What'll you take ?” ODONTO sweetens the | 2€88 Paper negotiated. 3m 
I never slept without dreamin’ dreams 
Of Burbin, Peach, or Rye, 


breath, hardens the | — : 
But I chawed at my nigger head, and swore 


guins,whitens the 20 EDWIN MORTON, 
I'd rake that pool or die. [COU.WSELLOR AT LAW, 
At last—the Fo'th—I humped myself 


33 SCHOOL STREET. 
Through chores and breakfast soon, 
Then scooted down to Taggart’s store, 
For the pledge was off at noon; 
And all the boys was gathered thar, 
And each man hilt his glass 
Watchin’ me and the clock, quite solemn like, 
Fur to see the last minute pass. 
The clock struck twelve! I raised the jug, 
And took one lovin’ pull— 
I was hollor clar from skuil to boots, 
It seemed I couldn’t git full. 
But I was roused by 4 fiendish laugh 
That might have raised the dead— 
Them ornary sneaks had sot the clock 
A half an hour ahead! 
‘* All right!” I squawked, ‘‘you've go 
Jest order your drinks cake =e 
And we'll paddle up to the Deacon’s 
And scoop the ante in.” 


Invite the attention of the public to the superion 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER, 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
f | &..) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
sche a Tape re graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
| bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
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them in embryo true 
hood, would you n 
a little 
thus add to their opp 
you in a vital point? 
A few years agoa 
quest” from the bus 
= the salaries of the fe 
co, might be materially 
an additional tax mig 
erty, put more pow 
school-committee tha 
‘‘paper” was a very 


DIRECTORS, 
Silas Peirce. Ezra ©. Dyer. 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, F. ee 
issi Yellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Seen eet Bons Benght eae Sole om commpneloe: per Ay en fen Brewster, Addison L. Clarke, | : luced in the city 
in the Boston, New York and Philadelphia markets. Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, | to anything produced in the city. tf 


Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitpey. Seth Turner. 
DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. | 
 Ecghteameace: RICHARDSON & 


more mone 











Particular attention given to the purchase and sale 
Busi- 
janzt 





a rn a a ee art Seles eS | 


CHOATE’S | 


WESTPHALIA HAMS. 
ST. LOUIS SUGAR-CURED HAMS. | 3 _ 


E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretary. ly jan3l 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &o 














QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cash Fund, Nov. 1, 1873, $260,000 


AND EVERY LOss PAID IN FULL. 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
jan31-3m. No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 
names of scores of o 


CLOTHING, ETC. ' 
sata: - men, representing s¢ 


{REELAND,HAR DING &LOOMIS, and can probably be 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, pe and busines 
Devonsuire STREET (Winrnror Square). at City Hall. It was 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, of those people who 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, fully to swell that lis 
novl iam. ee should stand much b 

than they do to-day 
noble thing, in view 4 
investigate this matte 
again. I make no 
names is just as tru 
don't believe a singl 


13t 
was several feet lon 





Tue Orv Covrie.— 

It stands in a sunny meadow, 
The house so mossy and brown, 

With its cumbrous old stone chimney, 
And the gray roof sloping down. 

The trees fold their green arms round it, 
The trees, a century old; 

And the winds go chanting through them, 
And the sunbeams drop their gold. 

The cowslips spring in the marshes, 
And the roses bloom on the hill; 

And beside the brook in the pastures 
Tre herds go feeding at will. 

The children have gone and left them; 
They sit in the sun alone! 

And the old wife’s ears are failing, 
As she harks to the well-known tone 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
6m 
THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 WintHrRop Sq. anv 36 Otis Sr., Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEY, A.S. Youre 
H. 8. BURDETT, c. C Goss. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 

ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, President, 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Seeretary. 
March 20, 1873. 


jan31 3m 








| among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
CINCINNATI SUGAR-CURED HAMS. 
| selected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in its 
living at a distance itis put up ah are por gperine 8 
Te 38 BROAD STREET. 
S. S. PIERCE & CO,, i 


'PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 

i 1 invigorating tonic, being recommended 

Po pelea chacib leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 

H M facture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 

English Wiltshire. Trish & American | deutinpala. For the benetit of families and persons 
| sacked. It is a genuine, hee 

Discolors the teeth. CHOATE’S 

Corner Tremont and Court Streets. § b 

feb28 3 MOKIN all Druggists. 








CHICAGO SUGAR-CURED HAMS. The best known in this community, is in general use 
| versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
n bottles and securely 
| LAGER BEER. 
Breakfast Bacon. ‘*“ 
| H. & J, PPAFF, 
ODONTO whitens them. Sold by 


tt mch20 mch7-6m 

















